




















SPECIAL PROJECTOR CLEARANCE 

Small stock of new projectors at bargain prices 

3 DeVrylite "5" Projectors 

with 48 frequency shutter, 3" lens 

$400.00 each 

2 63LM Movie-Mite Projectors 
$250.00 each 
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University of Alberta 
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New 

CONQUEROR 
MODEL 70 

The spirit duplicator with 
all the features for school use 

The manually operated Heyer Conqueror is a 
pleasure to own and operate. Produces fast, 
clean, sharp copies up to 120 or more per minute 
in 1 to 5 colours. 

Just type, print, draw, trace or rule on the master 
and let it roll, and you’ll do every job with a 
speed, ease and neatness never before experi¬ 
enced! 


• Automatic centering 
control 

• Visible fluid supply 

• Built-in Reset Counter 

• Pressure Control 

• Rotary Feed 

• New Master Clamp 
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Editorial 


THE PROVINCIAL BUDGET 


Alberta’s largest budget calling for total expenditures of $222,963, 
072 is highlighted by a forecast of a $34,411,365 expenditure on educa¬ 
tion. This represents an increase of $12,073,255 over last year’s budget 
expenditure on education. In his budget speech, the provincial treasur¬ 
er, Hon. C. E. Gerhart, noted that the education budget was 28.27% 
of the total estimated expenditures. 

Speaking on the subject of the increased appropriations for edu a- 
tion, Provincial Treasurer Gerhart noted that: 

• total school grants will be increased by $11,600,000 to a total rf 
$29,360,000, 

• $18,160,000 of the total grants will be operational grants, which m y 
closely approximate 50% of the aggregate operating costs of 11 
Alberta school boards during the ensuing year, 

• $4,500,000 of the total grants will be capital construction grants 

• $6,6000,00 of the total grants will be allocated to a new school ts - 
reduction subsidy grant, 

• as a matter of policy, the government will increase operation 1 
school grants by $2,000,000 per year for the next five years. 

The actual increases over the last education budget appear to ! e 
$3,900,000 in operational grants, $1,000,000 in capital construction 
grants, and the new tax-reduction subsidy grant of $6,600,000. Opei - 
tional grants will be distributed according to a revised operation 1 
school grants’ formula. The increase in capital construction grants is 
accounted for by a $1,000 increase in the per-classroom grant and by 
provision for school boards to do all their debenture borrowing from 
provincial funds. 

The very large increase in the education budget will be welcome'! 
by municipal taxpayers. It is apparent that the bulk of increased pro¬ 
vincial financial assistance to municipalities will be concentrated in 
the new $6,600,000 school tax-reduction subsidy. 

Increases in operational grants will be accounted for by both the 
natural increase due to enrolment and classroom expansion, and by 
any increases in the various items of the operational school grants’ 
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formula. It is not known yet just what proportion of the forecasted 
increase of $3,900,000 will be absorbed by the increased numbers of 
pup s and teachers in Alberta classrooms. 

lehool boards will welcome the capital construction grant increase 
of ; .000 per classroom and the provision for debenture borrowing 
from provincial funds at favourable interest rates. 

Reaction to the new school tax-reduction subsidy will not be as 
fav irable. School boards and municipalities alike were expecting aid 
fi;on provincial revenues which would be under their control rather 
tha under the provincial control. As it stands, the new grant is con- 
diti nal and in effect imposes a very large element of provincial control 
on :hool boards’ financial policies. There will be general concern that 
the workings of the tax-reduction subsidy will prove to be an impedi- 
me t to even normal growth in school systems. 

As outlined by the provincial treasurer, the subsidy is a direct 
ati mpt to reduce school requisitions for operating purposes to 25 mills 
ov the whole of the province. If a school district, division or county 
ca not reduce its requisitions this year, the government will pay up to 
30 'o of any increase not exceeding five mills. School boards which do 
re ace their requisitions in 1955 from 1954 figures will qualify for a 
su sidy in the amount of the difference between 25 mills and the 1954 
re aisition rate on current assessment. Adjustments will be made for 
previous deficits, and for capital expenditures out of current revenue 
d; wing 1954. 

At first glance, we wonder how practical the idea of reducing school 
rc juisitions will be. In a province which is expanding as rapidly as 
Alberta, it is certain that most school districts, divisions and counties 
ai.' increasing in enrolment, staff and plant. In theory, school boards 
v 1 have the choice of trimming costs extensively to qualify for the 
t -reduction subsidy or, if they are compelled to increase their requisi¬ 
tions, accepting considerably less help proportionately. From a practi¬ 
cal point of view, most boards will be forced to make the second choice. 

We must admit that we are concerned with the implications of this 
tax-reduction subsidy. Does it indicate a “lower-the-cost-of-education” 
policy? If it does, how compatible is that philosophy with the reality 
of the growth of our province? 


Jubilee Issue 

The June issue of The ATA Magazine will commemorate Alberta's 
Golden Jubilee. The issue will use a special cover and feature articles and 
biographies significant in the record of this province’s history. 






THE TEACHER \ 


—needs to pay more atten 


Y OU will find here little -that is strik¬ 
ingly original, though perhaps it is 
significant. The subject concerns many 
very common problems we have to deal 
with from day to day; some of them are 
so common we may consider them quite 
insignificant. However, I believe that 
we can find in them plenty of challenge 
to professional thinking of the very 
highest order. 

The November 1954 issue of The ATA 
Magazine carries a report of a speech 
delivered by Mr. T. M. Stinnett to the 
Education Communications Workshop in 
Albany, New York last June. One of 
his remarks was as follows: “For the next 
ten years at least, the state associations 
are going to have to be concerned, more 
concerned than they have been, with 
the task of helping teaching become a 
profession. Either we become a profes¬ 
sion or we don’t.” 

His speech was concerned largely with 
problems of certification, the formal re¬ 
quirements for entry into teaching. 
These matters have received a great 
deal of emphasis and rightly so. There is, 
however, another aspect of this question 
which is I believe all too often neglected 
namely, what distinguishes the teacher 
as professional from the non-professional 
who may be in charge of a classroom. 

My premise is that teaching is a pro¬ 
fession. There is no need to wait ten 
years to have it so regarded. True, our 
profession faces many problems which 
other professions do not have to deal 
with. Education everywhere is under 
the control of governments. Govern¬ 
ments as we know are extremely prone 
to put political expediency ahead of 
professional values. In this province, 


the inauguration of the six weeks’ course 
implies a failure to discern clearly the 
function of the teacher and the great 
importance of proper professional train¬ 
ing. Teachers, by and large, arc em¬ 
ployed in groups, and must bargain for 
salaries instead of setting fees for their 
services as do the members of other 
professions. The conditions under which 
teachers work are imposed upon hem, 
rather than created by them. hese 
problems may obscure the very impor- 
tant fact that teaching is a profe sion. 

Professional status imposes very seri¬ 
ous obligations upon all who sec s it. 
Our claim to such status has certai un¬ 
avoidable implications for every teach- 
er. I believe that our failure to see 
these implications is a major cau e of 
the public’s failure to give to education 
the status we think it deserves. I pro¬ 
pose to examine here some of the im¬ 
plications in the statement that teaching 
is a profession and teachers, therefore 
are professionals. 

Professional attitude towards criticism 

Education is under fire today as never 
before. Criticism comes from many 
quarters directed against many aspects 
of education. Our rather guilt-laden so¬ 
ciety finds in education a convenient 
scapegoat for its many sins. The 
schools are blamed for their failure to 
teach all children to read with the skill 
of a Charles Laughton, to compute in the 
manner of an Einstein or to write like 
the average newspaper editor. 

The schools are blamed because many 
people are irresponsible, selfish, and 
thoughtless, and because some of them 
are criminally inclined. There is hardly 
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PROFESSIONAL 

ucat onal research 


H. E. PANABAKER 


in i of modern society which hasn’t 
ieen diagnosed by someone, somewhere, 
is a ymptom of the failure of the school 
to i struct, to enlighten, and to inspire, 
lov shall we deal with this criticism? 

Some weeks ago, the daily press car- 
iec a report of an address given by the 
Min ster of Education before a group of 
stud. nt teachers at the University of 
Alberta. Mr. Aalborg is reported as 
saying: “The public is inclined to fall a 
little too easily to a lot of adverse critic¬ 
ism without stopping to ask who is 
mating the criticism and why.” 

This represents an essentially political 
rati t er than a seriously professional at¬ 
titude to criticism. If your critic is 
powerful enough, if he commands a 
pressure group that is vocal enough, if 
he controls a big enough block of votes, 
then listen to him carefully and attend 
to his criticism. But there is no mention, 
at least in this remark, of the question 
which the professional deems to be most 
important, namely, “What is the nature 
of this criticism and upon what is it 
based?” The professional is concerned 
not with who or why but with what. 
True the utterance of a person who has 
a real claim to speak with authority in 
any field will usually receive a very 
ready first hearing. However, the pro¬ 
fessional will not accept authority in the 
place of reason nor permit authority to 
prevent a most careful examination of 
the utterances of authority. Neither is 
the professional unresponsive to critic- 
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ism that comes from unlikely sources 
for he knows that he has no monopoly on 
understanding and wisdom. The pro¬ 
fessional listens carefully to criticism 
and continually uses his training to 
evaluate it and to modify his procedures 
when modification seems proper. 

Our profession has tended to react de¬ 
fensively by rationalization or name 
calling. We point out that weaknesses 
in society must be reflected in weak¬ 
nesses in the schools. We show that the 
breakdown in home and family life, so 
regrettable a feature of modem society, 
has tremendously increased the burden 
of the schools and prevents their func¬ 
tioning as well as we would like. Some¬ 
times we evade the issue entirely and 
retreat into educational double-talk, trap¬ 
ping our lay critics in the mazes of a 
technical vocabulary. In such cases we 
leave them not enlightened and con¬ 
vinced but unanswered and resentful. 

This situation has had some most un¬ 
fortunate results. It has made many 
teachers feel that they, personally, are 
under attack. It has emphasized and ex¬ 
aggerated out of all proportion the 
healthy differences of opinion about 
philosophy and method which must pre¬ 
vail in our profession if it is to remain 
alive. It has given an almost pathologi¬ 
cal significance to those two excellent 
words, progressive and traditional. It 
has undermined the confidence of the 
public in its teachers and in its schools. 

Instead of railing at our critics be¬ 
cause of this, we should listen carefully 
to what they say, evaluate it as objec¬ 
tively as possible, and modify our pro¬ 
cedures where unbiased evidence shows 
the need for change. This is especially 




true concerning the aims and purposes 
of education. It is not so true concern¬ 
ing methods and techniques, for efficient 
methods and techniques can be estab¬ 
lished by careful research and are not 
open to argument. But the aims of edu¬ 
cation should be set by society as a 
whole. They are not the prerogative of 
a group of specialists in Calgary or in 
Edmonton. The products of education 
go out into business and industry 
and business and industry should 
be constantly evaluating those pro¬ 
ducts. Education on its side should 
be aware of these evaluations, should 
study its own processes in order to cor¬ 
rect the weaknesses that may be re¬ 
vealed. 

Another type of criticism that is ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to deal with is the 
criticism directed against an individual 
teacher by an individual parent or stu¬ 
dent. Handling this requires a great 
deal of skill. It is of immense public 
relations importance. How this kind of 
criticism is handled directly affects the 
status of teachers and teaching in the 
community. A parent, angry, bewilder¬ 
ed, worried, wondering what it’s all 
about, comes to school to find in some 
way the solution to his problem or satis¬ 
faction for his grievance. Such a parent 
should receive the best professional 
treatment possible. Teachers, as profes¬ 
sionals, should be skilful in dealing with 
people; yet, it is probable that our pro¬ 
fessional preparation is most lacking in 
this area. The sign of the professional 
in such matters is a complete acceptance 
of the other person as an individual with 
a right to his own feelings and opinions. 
Coupled with this should be a complete 
refusal to be defensive, to answer blame 
with blame. The teacher, as a profes¬ 
sional, maintains his objectivity. This 
requires a high degree of skill. 

A criterion of a profession 

One important criterion of a profes¬ 
sion is that its practitioners possess a 
specialized body of knowledge and 
skills. If we seek professional status, 
our day to day work in the classroom 


must reveal that we do, in fact, possess 
specialized skills and knowledge differ¬ 
ent from those possessed by the layman. 
Is it perhaps possible that the misconcep¬ 
tion basic to the six weeks’ program is 
the result of the failure of a considerable 
number of teachers in Alberta and else¬ 
where to display in their work in the 
classroom, in their teaching of various 
subjects and in their handling and dis¬ 
ciplining of boys and girls that they did 
possess specialized skills and knov ledge 
above and beyond those possess d by 
the general run of ordinary cil zens? 
How could the idea arise that anyone 
can teach if there hadn’t been retty 
general evidence that what went on in 
the classroom required no more skill 
and knowledge than the average ntel- 
ligent person possesses? That ide can 
be destroyed by high professional per¬ 
formance alone. No amount of propa¬ 
ganda however skilful or however ex¬ 
pertly directed will serve here. 

Professional preparation 

I think, of our sister professions of 
law and medicine, of the great amov it of 
preparation that precedes the lawyer’s 
day in court or the doctor’s hour ir the 
operating room. Our profession sunds 
or falls upon the kind of preparation we 
make for our day in court. Prepai ion 
is of two kinds: general and spe ific. 
Neglect of either of these gives support 
to those who say that teaching requires 
no special training and deserves, there¬ 
fore, the remuneration given to other 
unskilled occupations. 

Effective preparation is not easy. It 
involves much reading and study and 
careful planning. There is so much to 
learn. It is quite unreasonable and im¬ 
possible to expect that any teacher 
should master all phases of education; 
but it is reasonable and it is possible to 
expect that every teacher should devote 
some time to systematic study, should 
give some regular attention to his own 
professional growth. It is only thus that 
teachers as professionals emerge. 

Careful specific preparation for each 
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jay’s work is essential. No lawyer goes 
to plead in court without a careful 
study of the case, without reviewing all 
the relevant precedents, without care¬ 
fully lanning his procedure. No doc¬ 
tor undertakes an operation without a 
carefw review of the case data, without 
a full assessment of the various factors 
involved, without careful preparation 
for : eventualities that may occur. 

So the teacher, as a professional, 
make sure before he enters the class- 
roon that his objectives for the day are 
clea that he has prepared suitable pro- 
ced: s, that he is ready for anything 
that ray develop. Brilliant extemporiza¬ 
tion is not endugh; when the extem- 
pori tion is not brilliant it is inexcus- 
abh 

Fro leech to doctor 

1 are was a time when the practice of 
me cine was governed by superstitions 
an; enshrined in the craft of the medi¬ 
cine man or priest; when ills were at- 
trii fled to demons to be exorcized by 
ch; its and rituals. It is not too long 
sine blood-letting was universally re- 
ga wed as the cure for almost every ill. 
Nor for nothing was the physician of the 
no odle ages known as the leech. Even 
in my boyhood, a very general cure for 
childish ailments in the part of On¬ 
tario where I grew up was a tea brewed 
from bitter herbs. I can taste that tea 
yet Along with it went belief in charms 
and various formulas for preserving 
health. 

The slow growth of the profession of 
medicine from such beginnings and 
through such a history to the position it 
now occupies is an example of what dedi¬ 
cated people can do who realize what 
their calling can be. It was not done 
overnight and it was not done easily. 

There were many times when workers 
in the field were divided into many 
camps, when arguments about the pre¬ 
eminence of one theory or another seem¬ 
ed more important than the patient’s 
welfare. Many times, as in the Crimea, 


Harold E. Panabaker is director of 
Junior High Schools and supervisor 
of guidance for the Calgary Public 
School Board. This is a reprint of 
his challenging address to the Cal¬ 
gary City Convention early in 
February. 


the profession had to be jolted out 
of the ruts of self-complacency. But 
gradually with the spread of scientific 
knowledge and insights which it foster¬ 
ed, the medical profession has attained 
its present regard and importance. 

From rote-learning to education 

I mention this because we in educa¬ 
tion have to go through much the same 
progress. The training of children has 
been the prerogative of all adults since 
the origin of man. Age and wisdom have 
been deemed synonymous so that any 
older person may be safely entrusted 
with the training of any younger one. 
In consequence, there is widespread re¬ 
sistance to the accumulated scientific 
knowledge of the way youngsters de¬ 
velop, of the way they learn, and why 
they behave as they do. Most people 
respect the doctor’s special knowledge 
regarding physical health, disease sym¬ 
ptoms, and other aspects of his profes¬ 
sion; but even the most unlearned are 
likely to be stubbornly arrogant with re¬ 
gard to the best way to teach children 
to read or to make boys and girls grow 
into mature, self-reliant adults. 

The teacher is caught up in this in 
several ways. He is himself a product 
of the society in which he lives and has 
absorbed these ideas and attitudes as 
he grew up. He reflects his handling 
whether it was good or bad. He tends 
to perpetuate it. His professional un¬ 
derstanding is often impaired because 
he rejects, unconsciously perhaps, the 
research findings and the ideas and prac¬ 
tices growing out of them, which are 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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A kindergarten teacher solves— 


The Parent Problem 


GRACE C. 


A winter rain beat against the drug 
store window and ran in ribbons 
down the sign-cluttered glass. The odor 
that met me at the door was that of 
drugs, wet raincoats, and hamburgers 
too long cooked. As I seated myself at 
the counter I noticed a group of women 
around one of the tables. On second 
glance I saw they were teachers from 
my children’s school. It was Friday, for 
which I knew they were thankful, and 
they talked unhurriedly over second 
cups of coffee and empty coke glasses. 
They had failed to recognize me in my 
old rain garb so I listened to snatches 
of their conversation as I drank my 
coke. 

“I wish the mothers would stay home 
and stop coming to my door mornings 
and afternoons,” said Miss Allison, the 
first grade teacher. “You’d think that 
their spin drys, bridge clubs, deep 
freezes, and offspring would keep them 
busy enough so they wouldn’t darken my 
door every time it’s opened.” 

“I know what you mean. ‘How is 
Betty adjusting to the group?’ ‘I’m wor¬ 
ried about Roger’s reading.’ ‘Is there 
anything I can do at home?’ ‘Is Judy 
improving in her arithmetic?’ ” This 
came from Miss Billings and I was one 
of the most miserable offenders for 
Judy is my child. I was worried about 
her arithmetic. I had a feeling that my 
Judy was learning a lot of hokus pokus 
and symbols that didn’t mean much to 
her. At least, to my discerning eye, her 
ability to accumulate nickels and dimes 
for comic books and candy bars had 
little kinship- with second grade arith¬ 
metic. 

“I don’t have the come-to-the-door 
parent problem,” said Mrs. Wells, the 
sixth grade teacher. “I wish I did. I 
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have some problems I would like o talk 
over with my parents but they don't 
come when I invite them. I guess they 
lose interest by the time their children 
reach my room.” 

I looked out under my hat to see who 
else was at the table. Mrs. Brae. , the 
kindergarten teacher, made the fourth, 
She sat twisting a coke straw into shapes 
and listening intently. 

“I think a lot of this parent problem 
is our own fault,” she said. “Jean says 
the parents have lost interest a the 
sixth grade level. Maybe it is because 
we have shut them out down in the early 
grades. I’ve been thinking about this 
all fall and I’m going to do something 
about it. Perhaps if we asked the n in 
they wouldn’t beat our doors down I’m 
going to have an open house next 
week and see what happens.” 

“Oh no, not that! Let’s not have any 
more visiting, I’ve just recovered trom 
American Education Week,” laughed 
Miss Allison. 

Five-year-olds entertain 

The beginning of a parent guidance 
program? Yes, at the time I thought it 
was. I think Mrs. Brady’s remark, ‘ per¬ 
haps if we asked them in,” started the 
whole thing. She did ask us in and 
things really happened after that. 

I had a child in Mrs. Brady’s room 
that year. A few days after the drug 
store incident, she phoned and asked me 
to help the children on the coffee com¬ 
mittee for the open house. I was there 
ahead of time and definitely curious 
about the duties of a kindergarten cof¬ 
fee committee. Much to my surprise 
my six young coffee tenders were most 
efficient. They helped me count the 
cups of water, they helped me measure 
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le spoons of coffee, and they watched 
tenti oly as we set the pot to boil on 
ie hot plate in the cloakroom. 

“Mrs. Brady said we were to put ten 
ups on each tray,” said one future 
lain: on. 

At Per last word six pairs of hands 
arted unpacking cups while I offered 
ilent rayer. But they seemed to know 
chat hey were about and while they 
sere unctioning so expertly I poked 
ny h ad out of the door to see what 
fee was going on. A group by the 
loor was arranging their service table. 
They spread their cloth carefully and 
:roo dly, put a green paper Christmas 
ree >f their own creation in the middle, 
>iled some napkins around, and trun¬ 
dled If to return with two crusty, brown 
>un rop cakes. They plumped these on 
sac!,- end of the table and surveyed 
ever thing with an air of satisfaction. 

‘"••,'ho baked the cakes?” I asked my 
lonnittee. 

“We did,” answered one of the boys, 
whs went on unwrapping coffee cups as 
the gh baking a gumdrop cake was a 
mere nothing. 

Did they come in boxes?” I asked. 
No,” answered a little girl with that 
pleose-drop-dead look in her eye. “We 
made them. Mrs. Brady said we started 
from scratch. We stirred the butter, 
measured the sugar, sifted the flour, and 
cut up the gumdrops. Gee, it was fun!” 

res, it sounded like fun. But I 
couldn’t believe they had done it, any 
more than I could believe they would 
Pour coffee without burned fingers and 
spilled cream. But they did that too, 
and the affair was a great success. As 
I watched more than thirty children give 
a party, I felt a little guilty over shooing 
I my two out of the kitchen because they 
made me nervous. I guess some of the 
I other mothers felt the same way be¬ 
cause I heard several of them ask Mrs. 
Brady how she managed it. 

“Would you like to come in some 
morning after the holidays and watch 
us work?” Mrs. Brady asked. 

“I would like to very much,” I said, 
“that is if we won’t upset things.” 


Mrs. Brady assured us we would not 
upset a thing and after a trip around 
the room once more for a good look at 
the children’s work, I gathered up my 
young arrow and started home. It had 
been a pleasant morning, it had been an 
interesting morning, but it had also 
been a baffling one. I guess I didn’t 
know too much about the modern school. 
I suppose that was why I and the others 
were beating down the doors with our 
questions. Our children were not learn¬ 
ing the way we did and somehow it 
didn’t seem right. But when I stopped 
to think about it, such things as jet 
planes, TV dinners frozen in a box, cars 
that shifted their own gears, and stock¬ 
ings that dried in minutes had not ex¬ 
isted when I was five years old. Educa¬ 
tion should be different for children who 
play at flying rocket ships to the moon 
and who will be citizens of an atomic 
age. Education for my children should 
not be like mine I told myself, but at the 
same time I felt I would like to know 
more about this modern education. 

Our study begins 

After Christmas the invitation for the 
visiting day came from Mrs Brady. 
When I arrived at school on my morning 
to visit I was greeted by Miss Lewis, 
the principal. She asked the mothers, 
who made up our small group for the 
day, into the library and talked to us 
about kindergarten. Then she gave us 
each an observation sheet with the 
things we were to look for neatly listed. 
Some of the items were the attractive¬ 
ness of the room, evidence of readiness 
for reading, use of numbers, the ability 
of the children to work together, and 
their ability to make worthwhile choices 
and solve problems. Miss Lewis asked 
us to notice the emotional as well as the 
physical atmosphere of the room. 

“This is a modern learning situation 
where democratic living is supposed to 
take place,” was her closing remark to 
us, “watch and see if we are doing the 
job. See if the children are free to ex¬ 
press ideas or if all the planning comes 
from the teacher. By democratic living 
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we do not mean freedom from controls. 
Look for the controls too, I am certain 
you will find them.” 

As she tucked us into the corner of 
the kindergarten room where we were 
to watch she called our attention to 
the space at the bottom of the observa¬ 
tion sheet for questions and comments. 
I felt certain that I would not put one 
pencil mark in that space. It had begun 
to dawn on me that this business of 
teaching was no tongue-in-cheek pro¬ 
cedure and something I knew little 
about. However, as the morning worked 
along and things began to happen I 
found that I did have questions and 
when we were ready to leave I had not 
only filled the space for comments but 
had written on the back of the sheet as 
well. 

As I walked home from my morning of 
observation I wondered what would hap¬ 
pen next. I knew something would for it 
seemed that Mrs. Brady was definitely 
going to ask her parents in, now that she 
had started. 

The next week the room mother called 
to say that Mrs. Brady would meet with 
the mothers who had visited and talk 
over our questions and comments. It 
was a good meeting. I had never heard 
a group enter into a discussion so freely. 
We had so many things to talk about 
that we could not get them all said in 
such a short time. Before we left we or¬ 
ganized a study group. It was an in¬ 
formal group, no officers, no dues, no 
refreshments and none of the other 
trappings that so often defeat a good 
purpose. 

That winter we met six times. Two of 
our meetings were at night so the 
fathers could get in on the discussions. 
We talked about manners, food prob¬ 
lems, fears, responsibilities for the 
young child, and the fine arts. We dis¬ 
cussed the family as a unit and, last but 
not least, love. We thought, as parents, 
we knew all about that, but it took one 
whole session to make some of us realize 
that we didn’t know the full meaning 
of the word. We talked about our chil¬ 
dren in a more constructive way than we 
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ever had before. And of cou se we 
read. You cannot get into a group like 
that and not read at least one book 
or article. 

Miss Allison met with us and I was a 
little surprised at that since she c' id not 
seem too enthusiastic about visito s. But 
there she was with pencil and notebook, 
writing as fast and hard as Mrs. Brady. 

“You girls going to write a bo; k?” l 
asked after our last meeting. 

“No,” answered Miss Allison, Betty 
Brady has convinced me that we need 
to know more about the childrt i we 
teach and we are taking notes o the 
subject. You will probably get a you 
have said back on an interview heet 
next year.” 

“These discussions have helped s so 
much,” said Mrs Brady. “We have -und 
out the problems you have at horn and 
now we can fit them into the one we 
have at school. Next fall we will save 
many questions to ask you parents >out 
your children.” 

As I left school that afternoon re¬ 
membered the rainy Friday in the rug 
store. Teaching was like every; ding 
else. The really good things did not 
come from a well chosen committee 
around a mahogany table. They < i ten 
had much smaller beginnings. 

Before school was out the kinder¬ 
garten parents received an evalua ion 
page to fill out. We were asked to say 
just what we thought of the year’s pro¬ 
gram and return it to Mrs. Brady. My 
husband and I went over the questions 
together and answered them with 
thought and sincerity. While there were 
some things we felt could have been 
better, we had been given so much we 
answered the questions with less an¬ 
tagonism than we would have had the 
previous year. Parent guidance? No, 
I think Mrs. Brady set up a program of 
parent inclusion, and we liked it. 
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What is the school's responsibility for— 


Nutrition Education 

A. CORINNE TRERICE 


A long as there have been schools 
and teachers, there has been nutri¬ 
tion education. It has not always been 
reco nized or even intended as such, 
for he words nutrition, nutritious and 
nut fionist are still haltingly spoken in 
my- erious tones. Fortunately though, 
we nave made tremendous strides in our 
methods and approach to nutrition edu- 
cat ; on in the past fifty years. 

! Some will remember the indirect and 
subtle references to food in school music 
classes during the late 1800’s. Instead of 
merely memorizing the letters designat¬ 
ing the various keys, E, G, B, D, F, the 
pupils were taught to say “Eat Good 
Bread Dear Father.” During the same 
era. a slightly more direct approach to 
h ath education was made through the 
“Primer,” as the pupil was taught to 
read. Many will have vivid recollections 
of this quotation—“Tom is fat, Tom eats 
two eggs a day.” 

Evidently in those days good health 
was associated with being fat. The 
children were encouraged to eat as 
“Tom” ate, so they too would be “fat” 
(and thus healthy!). Similar lessons 
were taught as the pupil progressed from 
grade to grade. In some of the higher 
grades the impressive subject “Physi¬ 
ology” was taught from a textbook by 
the same name. At the end of some 
chapters, brief mention was made of the 
need for eating “good” foods. 

In those same early days, many chil¬ 
dren carried lunches to school. Bread 
and ’lasses (the bread invariably home¬ 
made, and the molasses carried in a 
small bottle filled from the big brown 
jug) were probably the most common 
lunch bag foods. Sometimes the bread 
was spread with homemade butter. Often 


it was not. The teacher was probably not 
aware of the excellent teaching oppor¬ 
tunities provided by the lunch period. 
Little, if any, attention was paid to the 
content of the lunch bags. The teacher 
himself (or herself) often went “home” 
at noon for a hot boarding-house meal. 

Good eating habits 

Gradually the significance of teaching 
good eating habits as part of a health 
education program has been recognized. 
We have progressed through the stages 
of memorizing a list of daily health 
rules; presenting health plays at school 
closings; learning how foods are pro¬ 
duced and processed; studying the 
“uses” of foods in our bodies; introduc¬ 
ing Home Economics classes into school 
curricula; using school lunch programs 
as teaching media; and gradually intro¬ 
ducing an integrated program of nutri¬ 
tion and health teaching into school pro¬ 
grams. Progress has been slow. The 
efforts expended by a few pioneering 
leaders in the campaign for more and 
better nutrition education have been al¬ 
most inestimable. There have been 
many positive results of these efforts, 
but unfortunately they do not equal the 
efforts required to earn them. 

Today we have federal and provincial 
government health departments, whose 
trained personnel are constantly advis¬ 
ing, guiding and instructing in health 
and nutrition education. Following ex¬ 
periences gained during World War H, 
increased emphasis was placed upon nu¬ 
trition and health education by govern¬ 
ment and voluntary health organizations. 
These departments are now sources of 
nutrition teaching guides, pamphlets and 
booklets, nutrition posters, filmstrips, 
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films and other visual and audio teaching 
aids. 

Today most school curricula include 
some reference to food and nutrition. In 
some cases the subjects are taught as 
part of physical and health education 
programs. In other cases the nutrition 
instruction is based upon and built 
around the school lunch program. In at 
least one province emphasis is placed 
upon health, physical education and nu¬ 
trition teaching through the Junior Red 
Cross branches. 

As the pupil reaches the higher grades 
in elementary school and ultimately 
passes into high school, additional op¬ 
portunities are provided for nutrition 
education. Most often, for boys and girls, 
these are part of a health and physical 
education program. Girls almost always 
receive some training in Home Econo¬ 
mics, and of course a study of food and 
nutrition is included. Ocassionally the 
boys are required, or allowed, to take 
these classes. In some schools, the 
classes are optional for both girls and 
boys. 

High school cafeterias and lunch 
rooms would seem to provide an added 
opportunity for teaching better food 
habits. Dependent upon the enthusiasm 
and ingenuity of teachers and cafeteria 
supervisors, effective programs are car¬ 
ried out in some schools. 

Nutrition education at the university 
school level is based entirely upon 
course selection by the student. Those 
specializing in Home Economics practise 
food preparation, learn fundamental nu¬ 
trition and health facts, and are taught 
to relate these to practical experiences. 
Further specialization following univer¬ 
sity graduation leads to application of 
nutrition learning to hospital dietetics, 
community nutrition, industrial food ser¬ 
vice, home economics teaching, food re¬ 
search and other allied fields. 

A basic fact 

There is one basic 'fact underlying 
any appraisal, however superficial, of nu¬ 
trition education in Canadian schools. 
In Canada, education is a provincial re- 
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sponsibility. Each province controls its 
own education system. Each province 
sets standards, trains teachers, adminis¬ 
ters and finances schools and develops 
curricula to suit its own needs and to 
promote its own economy. 

In some subjects this may not produce 
outstanding provincial differences in 
curricula content. In nutrition and 
health teaching it does. It produces a 
heterogeneous collection of topics to be 
taught and discussed, practical ex¬ 
periences to be tried, and points to be 
stressed. It places the emphasis n a 
variety of different aspects and interpre¬ 
tations of what nutrition and health real¬ 
ly are. But there is one heartening 
note. It seems quite evident that the 
aims and functions of each provincial 
health and nutrition teaching program 
are fundamentally the same. 

Nutrition education is now recognized | 
as a vital part of all health education. 
Its aims and functions include not only 
widespread acceptance of an adequate, 
well balanced, daily food intake during' 
school years, but an establishment of 
correct attitudes, good habits and high 
ideals which will carry over into adult 
life. Thus health (including one of its 
most important components—nutrition) 
has progressed far beyond the status of 
a mere subject on a curriculum. Health 
has become a basic and integrating in¬ 
fluence in the whole school program. 

Can we define the school's responsibii >y 
in nutrition education? 

The most important part of a school is 
the child. A school which truly edu¬ 
cates, teaches the child rather than sub¬ 
ject matter. The child cannot learn if 
the teacher is not familiar enough with 
the subject matter of the curriculum to 
fit it to the child’s ability, learning ca¬ 
pacity and experiences. 

The success of any education program 
—nutrition or otherwise—thus depends 
upon the teacher. A printed curriculum 
can be effective only insofar as the teach¬ 
er adequately interprets and capably im¬ 
plements the suggestions made by the 
department of education. 
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Perhaps, then, the responsibilities of 
any provincial department of education 
in the field of nutrition education are 

these: 

• make nutrition education an es¬ 
sential part of every teacher- 
i raining program. 

• include nutrition in every school 
curriculum, thinking of it only in 
terms of the child’s total experi¬ 
ences at home as well as at school. 
Good food habits should be taught 
on the basis of total daily food in¬ 
take—or more properly—on the 
basis of Canada’s Food Rules. The 
necessity that each meal should 
contribute one third of the day’s 
total needs should be stressed. Each 
food mentioned in Canada’s Food 
Rules should be discussed in terms 
of its contributions to the total 
diet. No one food, because it is 
common and basic, should be neg¬ 
lected. This has sometimes been 
the case with bread and cereals. It 
is obvious they would not have been 
recommended as essential foods if 
their contribution in energy value, 
protein, vitamins and minerals was 
not necessary to the average diet of 
the average Canadian. 

• be aware of the many places in the 
curriculum (other than the obvious 
places—Health and Home Econo¬ 
mics) where good food habits and 
nutrition can be taught. These in¬ 
clude other subjects like geography, 
social studies and arithmetic, as well 
as activities like school lunch pro¬ 
grams, Junior Red Cross programs, 
home and school presentations and 
field trips. 

• consider the influence of early nu¬ 
trition education on the life and 
health of the entire family, of which 
the child is a part. Planned inte¬ 
gration with family and community 
activities will bear fruit in a 
healthier, more successful social or¬ 
ganization. 

• home economics classes should not 
merely stress skills in care and pre- 
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paration of food or in the theore¬ 
tical basis of food selection. They 
must carry the process a step furth¬ 
er, so that the child realizes what 
health benefits will result from 
proper choice and preparation of 
food. Nor should these classes be 
made up exclusively of girls! 

• in all nutrition teaching attention 
should be focussed upon the degree 
to which the child practises (at 
school and at home) the cumulative 
teachings at each grade level. 

How do our Canadian schools 
measure up? 

Only a detailed survey, by a well 
trained educator, could produce informa¬ 
tion which might help us to evaluate 
the present status of nutrition education 
in our schools. 

There is no harm, however, in asking 
ourselves a few questions which might 
pin-point our thinking and spur us on to 
a more standardized and efficient pro¬ 
gram of essential health teaching. 

What proportion of responsibility for 
nutrition and health education must be 
accepted by the home or by the school? 

Should the school try to make up any 
deficiencies which occur in home teach¬ 
ing, or merely supplement home teach¬ 
ing and experience? 

Since lunch is usually the only meal 
eaten at school, should more emphasis 
be placed upon the need for a good 
lunch than upon the importance of the 
breakfast and supper meals? 

In view of the fact that many boys and 
girls of high school age practise poor 
food habits, should nutrition be taught 
as a specific subject in our high schools? 

How much assistance from other gov¬ 
ernment departments, voluntary organi¬ 
zations and industry-sponsored organiza¬ 
tions should the schools expect or 
accept? 

Conclusion 

We have come a long way since the 
“bread an’ ’lasses” days. For this we 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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Plan to Attend . . . 




The Alberta Teachers’ Association 

Annual General Meeting 
April 11, 12, 13, 1955 
The Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton 

He will preside 


Chairman, 

Resolutions Committee 


General Secretary 
Treasurer 


Eric C. Ansley 
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Fdmonton Welcomes Teachers 



I am pleased to extend hearty 
greetings to delegates throughout 
he province who will be attending 
the Annual General Meeting of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association to 
be held this year in Edmonton. 



It is always an honour for our city to be host to your organization. We 
realize fully the tremendous responsibilities of your members in guiding 
and educating our future citizens and we are deeply grateful for your out¬ 
standing efforts in this regard. 


On behalf of the citizens of Edmonton, may I offer a sincere welcome 
to every delegate to your convention and wish the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation a full measure of success throughout the coming year. 



Mayor 

The City of Edmonton 
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Annual General Meeting 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 

April 11-13, 1955 
Order of Business 
Monday 

9:00 Registration 


10:00 

Order 

11:00 

Address of Welcome 

Minutes of 1954 Annual General Meeting 

Appointment of AGM Committees 

(1) Finance 

(2) Scrutineers 

(3) Resolutions 

12:00 

1:30 

Hearing of Fraternal Delegates 

Reports 

Adjourn 

Resolutions 

Electoral Ballot 

3:15- 3.20 

Recess 

Resolutions 

4:30 

7:30 

Adjourn 

Financial Report—General Session 

Tuesday 

9:00 

Resolutions 

10:25-10:30 

Reports 

Recess 

Resolutions 

12:00 
2:00 
3:15- 3:20 

Adjourn 

Resolutions 

Recess 

Resolutions 

4:00 
, 6:30 

Adjourn 

Banquet: Address—Dr. M. E. LaZerte, former Dean, 

Faculty of Education, University of Albert 

Wednesday 

9:30 

Reports 

Resolutions 

10:55-11:00 

Recess 

Resolutions 

12:00 

1:45 

2:00 

3:30- 3:35 

Counting of Ballots 

Adjourn 

Transportation Refunds 

Resolutions 

Recess 

Resolutions 

Installation of Officers and District Representatives 

God Save The Queen 
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Assisting table officers 




Fred J. C. Seymour 
Assistant General Secretary 


Registrations, transportation and recording proceedings 


Betty Tremblay 
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Provincial Executive Elections 

The following is a list of nominations of candidates for election to the 
Executive Council, for the term commencing Easter, 1955. 


In cases where one complete nomination only has been received, the 
candidate will be declared elected by acclamation. 



Position 

Name 

Nominated by 

♦President 

George Suttee Lakie 

Lethbridge 

Calgary City, Edmonton Elementary, 
Edmonton High School, Edmonton inter¬ 
mediate, Holden, Lac Ste. Anne, 
Lethbridge City, Smoky Lake, Tab; r, 

Two Hills, Vermilion, and Westloek. 

♦Vice- 

President 

Hugh John McKim Ross 

Edmonton 

Acadia, Calgary City, Camrose, Cli ver 
Bar, Edmonton Elementary, Edmoni >n 
High School, Edmonton Intermedia e, 
Holden, Lac Ste. Anne, Lethbridge ity, 
Macleod, Ponoka, Red Deer, Smoky I ake, 
Spirit River, Strawberry, Sullivan Lake, 
Taber, Thorhild, Two Hills, Vegrev. le, 
Wainwright, West Jasper Place, and 
Westloek. 

District Representatives 

South¬ 
western 
(2 years) 

Kenneth Wilbert Bride 

Iron Springs 

Lethbridge District. 


Robert Benson McIntosh 

Taber 

Taber. 


Orzie David Steed 

Cardston 

St. Mary’s River. 

♦Calgary 

City 

(2 years) 

Inez Kathleen Castleton 

Calgary 

Calgary City. 

Calgary'' 
District 
(1 year) 

Ralph Lewis McCall 

Three Hills. 


Leonard Rice Workman 

Kathyrn 

Calgary Rural and Wheatland. 
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lentr: 

Caster 
(2 ye; ) 

Malcolm Whitney McDonnell Camrose, Hardisty-Provost, Holden, 
Camrose Killam, Vegreville, Vermilion, and 

Wainwright. 


John Douglas McFetridge 

Castor 

Castor and Neutral Hills. 

Cdmi -n 

City 
(1 ye 

William Ellsworth Kostash 

Edmonton 

Edmonton High School. 


James Warren Moseley 

Edmonton 

Edmonton Intermediate and West 

Jasper Place. 


Arthur Roderick Penny 

Edmonton 

Edmonton Elementary. 

Edn ion 

Disl t 
(2 5 -s) 

Roland Aime Lambert 

R.R. No. 2 

South Edmonton 

Clover Bar and Strawberry. 


Richard Frank Staples 

Westlock 

Barrhead, Lac Ste. Anne, and Westlock. 


Ralph Ernest Zuar 

Evansburg 

Edson. 

No. i- 

eas orn 
(2 j cars) 

Nicholas J. Andruski 

Athabasca 

Athabasca and Smoky Lake. 


William Thomas Worbets 

Lamont 

Lamont and Two Hills. 

^Elected by acclamation 


Notice re Ballots 

Owing to the election by acclamation of the president and the vice- 
president, voting will take place in only those geographic districts in which 
two or more candidates have been nominated as district representative. 
Ballots will be mailed to teachers in the Southwestern, Calgary (District), 
Central Eastern, Edmonton (District), Edmonton (City), and Northeastern 
geographic districts. 
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Elected by Acclamation 


President 



G. S. LAKIE 


G. S. “Joe” Lakie has done all his 
teaching in Lethbridge. Of this 21 years’ 
service 16 have been as principal of 
Fleetwood School. Mr. Lakie attended 
Calgary Normal School and has taken 
summer school work at the Universities 
of Alberta and Washington. 

Mr. Lakie’s executive ability is reflect¬ 
ed in the various offices he has held. He 
is a past president of the Alberta Tuber¬ 
culosis Association, Lethbridge YMCA 
Board, Lethbridge Kinsmen Club, and 
the Lethbridge Fastball Association. Mr. 
Lakie is now serving his fourth term as 
alderman on the Lethbridge City Coun¬ 
cil. 

In the Lethbridge City Local Mr. 
Lakie has actively represented the or¬ 
ganization as president for three years, 
at five Annual General Meetings, at the 
Banff workshop on pensions, and as 
chairman of the salary negotiating com¬ 
mittee for seven years. 

Mr. Lakie has served one term as dis¬ 
trict representative for Southwestern Al¬ 
berta and one year as vice-president on 
the Executive Council of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. 


Vice-President 



H. J. M. ROSS 


H. J. M. “Kim” Ross is well k own 
among Alberta teachers. Throu: iout 
the province, as representative o; the 
bargaining agent and arbitration > ard 
member, he has proved himself a au¬ 
thority on collective bargaining. S ary 
policy committees are familiar witl his 
booklet on that subject, and dele :tes 
to the Banff workshops in the last our 
years remember him as consultan on 
collective bargaining. 

Kim’s experience is not limited to his 
one field. His terms as president of t ee 
local associations have given hii a 
broad insight into local problems. R ?u- 
lar attendance at Annual General IV; et- 
ings, except during his service in the 
Royal Canadian Navy (V.R.) broade ed 
his insight into provincial affairs, turn 
is completing two years’ service on the 
Executive Council of the provincial as¬ 
sociation. 

Mr. Ross holds B.Ed. and M.Ed de¬ 
grees from the University of Alberta. 
He represents the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation on the General Curriculum 
Committee and on the Alberta Advisory 
Committee on Educational Research. 
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No mtions for District Representatives 

Southwestern 



KEN W. BRIDE 


i W. Bride has been teaching for 
ele n years in junior and senior high 
set jIs. For the past seven years he 
ha been principal of the Iron Springs 
Scj ol. He received the degree of B.Ed. 
fre the University of Alberta in 1953. 

Bride has played an important 
pa in the affairs of the Lethbridge Dis- 
tr Local for the past ten years. His 
A'l/i experience includes the following: 
m iber of the executive committee of 
the local for six successive years and 
president for one year; member of the 
co ective bargaining committee for 
sc en years including one term as chair- 
n n; member of the public relations 
committee for one year; councillor to the 
Annual General Meeting three times; 
and representative to the pensions 
course at the Banff workshop. 

!n community affairs he is a director 
of the Picture Butte Lions Club and is 
I serving his seventh year as secretary of 
the Iron Springs Home and School As- 
I sociation. 



r. b. McIntosh 


Bob McIntosh, incumbent district rep¬ 
resentative for Southwestern Alberta, is 
a candidate for re-election. In his first 
year as a member of the provincial exe¬ 
cutive, Bob has devoted most of his free 
time to ATA work. In order to utilize 
the invaluable experience gained this 
year, he requests the support of the 
teachers of his district. 

Bob McIntosh is a career teacher, vital¬ 
ly interested in all aspects of education 
and of our Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion. During his eleven years of teach¬ 
ing service, most of which has been in 
southern Alberta, he has been local 
president, vice-president, councillor to 
the Annual General Meeting, and, last 
year, the district representative. For the 
past four years, Bob has been a member 
of the Taber Local salary negotiating 
committee and for the last three years 
he has chaired that committee. 

Within his own community Bob is a 
dynamic force. He is an active member 
of his church and his service club. Con¬ 
tinued success of the district speech and 
music festival is due, primarily, to his 
work. Bob has lent his services to num¬ 
erous local concerts and to a local ATA 
“Varieties Show.” 
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Southwestern 


Calgary City 



O. D. STEED INEZ CASTLETON 


Mr. Steed has been teaching for eigh¬ 
teen years in southern Alberta. He 
taught briefly in the Foremost and Taber 
Divisions, and for the past eight years 
has been teaching commercial subjects 
in the Cardston High School in the St. 
Mary’s River School Division. Previous 
experience includes ten years as prin¬ 
cipal of Reid Consolidated School. 

Mr. Steed took his teacher training at 
the Calgary Normal School and in 1939 
he graduated from the University of 
Alberta with a B.Com. degree. 

Besides being an ATA booster, Mr. 
Steed has been a member of the Lions 
Club for eight years, has acted as secre¬ 
tary of the Cardston Rodeo Association; 
and has served as a member of the Card¬ 
ston Town Council for three years. He 
has been active in developing sports in 
young peoples’ organizations and has 
coached provincial championship basket¬ 
ball teams. 

Mr. Steed has been very active in ATA 
work, and his experience includes terms 
as sublocal president, representative to 
the local executive, two terms as coun¬ 
cillor to the Annual General Meeting, 
and three terms on the St. Mary’s River 
salary negotiating committee. 


Inez K. Castleton, B.Ed., is now 1 ach¬ 
ing at the Calgary University De mon¬ 
stration School. She has been a me iber 
of the Calgary City staff for the pas; six¬ 
teen years, and prior to this taugl: in 
rural schools at Hussar, Rockyford. and 
Dalemead. 

Mrs. Castleton has been active in ocal 
ATA affairs. She served as secretai ' of 
the Calgary Rural Local, and has be n a 
member of the executive committe of 
the Calgary City Local for four sen 
years, serving as president for both the 
1950-51 and 1951-52 terms. During his 
period in the Calgary City Local, she has 
been a member of the school impro ve¬ 
ment, newsletter and magazine, social, 
and resolutions committees, chairman of 
the convention and salary negotiating 
committees, and delegate to the Annual 
General Meeting, and represented the 
local at the 1952 Banff workshop. 

Mrs. Castleton has completed two 
years as Calgary district representative 
on the Executive Council, is a member 
of the Discipline and Resolutions Com¬ 
mittees, and ATA representative on the 
Elementary Curriculum Committee of 
the Department of Education. 
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Calgary District 



RALPH L. McCALL 


I I Iph McCall spent his early life at 
Ru tsey, Alberta and received his 
hi; school education at Eckville. After 
se: ing in the R.C.C.S. during World 
W n, he entered the University of Al¬ 
berta. He graduated in 1948 and is cur- 
re .tly completing his M.Ed. thesis. 

c present he is the vice-principal of 
th<- Acme School where he has taught 
f( the last seven years. Always vitally 
ii rested in ATA affairs he has worked 
I urstintingly and unselfishly towards fur¬ 
thering the interests of teachers and the 
I teaching profession. For the past four 
years he has voluntarily embarked on a 
public relations campaign in the local 
| press to develop what John W. Barnett 
| once termed “the right type of public 
opinion in regard to education.” 

Mr. McCall will bring with him a keen 
interest, a frank and open mind, a great 
desire to achieve those higher standards 
: for which we are all striving. He will 
| do his utmost to give satisfactory service 
and representation to Calgary District. 



L. R. WORKMAN 


Leonard Workman, principal of Kath- 
yrn High School for the past sixteen 
years, has taught in various places 
throughout southern Alberta. He re¬ 
ceived his B.Ed. degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta in 1949. 

Mr. Workman is vitally interested in 
the work of sublocal and local associa¬ 
tions. He is a leader among teachers, 
and a diligent student of education prob¬ 
lems. He is active in Home and School 
work as well as in community affairs. 

Mr. Workman has served as sublocal 
president, local president, councillor, 
member of the salary negotiating com¬ 
mittee, and in numerous other executive 
positions. He has twice represented his 
fellow teachers at Annual General Meet¬ 
ings. In fact, he has been a member of 
the local executive for over fifteen con¬ 
secutive years. He was recently elected 
president of a joint principals’ organiza¬ 
tion covering three school divisions. 

Mr. Workman’s long experience in 
rural high schools has made him very 
familiar with the problems facing the 
teachers in an area such as the Calgary 
District constituency. 
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Central Eastern 



m. w. McDonnell 


Mr. McDonnell has taught in the Cam- 
rose High School for the past eleven 
years. His previous experience includes 
the principalships of Dewberry and To- 
field Schools. He holds a B.Sc. degree 
from the University of Alberta, and is 
now working towards his M.Ed. 

He has been an ardent ATA worker 
during his entire teaching career, and 
has served as president and councillor 
of the Holden Local, councillor of the 
Camrose Local, and convention presi¬ 
dent at Holden and Camrose. 

Mr. McDonnell was appointed last year 
to represent the teachers of the Central 
Eastern constituency on the Executive 
Council. He has been impressed by the 
activity of the local, sublocal, and other 
groups which he has visited and, if elect¬ 
ed as representative for the ensuing 
term, he will endeavour to encourage 
the continued participation of all teach¬ 
ers in the solution of our many and 
varied professional problems and to pro¬ 
mote the interests of our Association. 



J. D. McFETRIDGE 


Mr. McFetridge was born in Coi ort, 
where he received his public and igh 
school education. He attended the Ed¬ 
monton Normal School in 194041 and 
the University of Alberta from 194 to 
1947, graduating with a B.Ed. degree He 
obtained his M.A. degree in 1950, his 
thesis being “The Alberta Divisi nal 
School Trustee.” 

Mr. McFetridge was for two > ars 
principal at Grimshaw, and also sei ed 
two years as vice-principal at Castor oe- 
fore his appointment as principal. 

His ATA experience includes term on 
the local and sublocal executive at Gr m- 
shaw, and councillor to the Annual C n- 
eral Meeting; a councillor at Castor or 
four terms; a member for three ter ns 
of the salary negotiating commit e; 
president of the Castor Local; anc a 
delegate to the 1953 Banff workshop. He 
is serving his second year as president 
of Central Eastern Zone Council. 
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Edmonton City 



WM. E. KOSTASH J. W. MOSELEY 


Kostash is a teacher in Victoria 
Co oosite High School in Edmonton. He 
ha yorked for many years in the inter¬ 
est of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 
Fo several years in the “thirties” he was 
pi dent of the Two Hills Local and the 
H y Hill Sublocal. From 1938 to 1941 
ho epresented Northeastern Alberta on 
tr provincial executive. In 1941 he was. 

1 1; ely instrumental in the organization 
o local in the School of Education of 
tl University of Alberta and served as 
i)> first treasurer. The following year 
i helped to organize a local in the Cor- 
pondence School Branch of the De¬ 
partment of Education and again served 
; its treasurer for a number of years, 
n 1950-51 he was assistant general sec¬ 
tary of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
>n. Since joining the staff of the Ed- 
mton Public School Board, he has 
served as chairman of the conference 
committee, member of the Elementary 
Local, and is now president of the Ed¬ 
monton High School Local. 


Mr. Moseley received his high school 
education in Red Deer and took his 
normal school training in Calgary in 
1924-1926. He graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta with a B.Sc. degree in 
1940 and expects to complete his B.Ed. 
degree this year. 

During the period from 1942 to 1945 
he served as navigation officer and per¬ 
sonnel councillor in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. Other valuable experience 
has been obtained as salesman and credit 
manager and in public relations work. 

Mr. Moseley has taught in various 
schools in Alberta, including West 
Jasper Place, and is presently complet¬ 
ing his second year at the King Edward 
Junior High School in Edmonton. During 
his teaching service, he has been active 
in ATA local affairs and has been a coun¬ 
cillor to Annual General Meetings for 
nine years. At present he is on the Ed¬ 
monton Intermediate Local executive 
and is a member of the Edmonton salary 
policy committee. 
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Edmonton City 


Edmonton District 



A. R. PENNY 


Mr. Penny is well qualified for the 
position of district representative of the 
Edmonton City district on the Executive 
Council. He began teaching in a rural 
area before the war. There he was ac¬ 
tive in the solution of sublocal problems, 
and later he served on the local execu¬ 
tive. 

Following service in the Royal Cana¬ 
dian Navy (V.R.), he took his B.Sc. and 
B.Ed. at the University of Alberta. 

Rod became active in both the Elemen¬ 
tary and Intermediate Locals of the city, 
serving on the executive of each for 
three years. His keen interest in local 
problems and his ability to get to the 
heart of them led to his service as presi¬ 
dent of the Intermediate Local. 

Mr. Penny’s service in both the north 
and south of the province, his experience 
at all levels of local affairs, and his en¬ 
thusiasm in ATA work make him an ex¬ 
cellent choice as district representative 
for Edmonton city. 



R. A. LAMBERT 


Mr. Lambert completed his high sc fool 
education at St. Joseph’s High Scho 1 in 
Edmonton. In 1950 he received hi de¬ 
gree from the University of Alberta, and 
is now continuing graduate studies lur¬ 
ing summer school sessions. 

Mr. Lambert’s background in TA 
work is extensive. He is president of the 
Clover Bar Local and has previc isly 
been vice-president, councillor, men ber 
of the salary negotiating committee, tnd 
local representative to the Edmoi on 
District Council. 

Mr. Lambert has been a principal cur- 
ing his seven years of teaching ex¬ 
perience and is now in his second y ear 
as principal of Salisbury Centralized 
High School. Previously he was prin¬ 
cipal of Beaumont centralization end 
Braemar. Mr. Lambert is bilingual; he 
is-keenly interested in sports and has 
organized various athletic functions. He 
is young, aggressive, enthusiastic about 
education and professionalism. 
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Edmonton District 



RICHARD F. STAPLES RALPH E. ZUAR 


Mr. Staples is a candidate for election 
as epresentative of the Edmonton Dis¬ 
trict constituency. 

Dick,” as he is better known to most 
people, has taught for twenty-two years 
in this province—in the rural school at 
Sr uce Lodge, and in the towns of Roch- 
f t Bridge, Mayerthorpe, Hardisty and 
Westlock. He has been principal of the 
Mge Westlock centralization for the past 
eight years. Dick is a graduate of the 
I diversity of Alberta and is at present 
completing his master’s degree in edu¬ 
cation. 

For many years Dick has been active 
in ATA work. He has served in almost 
every capacity on the sublocal and local 
executives—as councillor, as president 
of the sublocal, as president of the West- 
lock Local for three years, on the salary 
committee for six years, and as delegate 
to the Banff workshop. Outside of the 
local, Dick has served as first president 
of the Edmonton geographic district 
council and last year served on the 
salary committee for Zone I which suc¬ 
cessfully tried a new approach to collec¬ 
tive bargaining. 


Mr. Zuar received his secondary educa¬ 
tion in Heidelberg, Germany, and at Mar¬ 
gate Grammar School, Kent, England. 
After being active for a number of 
years as a teacher of foreign languages 
and also as journalist and lecturer, in 
Europe, he came to Canada in 1930. 

He completed his university education 
at the University of Alberta. He has his 
B.A. (first class honours), M.A., and 
B.Ed., and did some post-graduate work 
at the University of Chicago. He has 
taught high school in various schools 
in Alberta—Walker School, Galahad 
Consolidated, Vegreville, Willingdon, 
Andrew, and Evansburg. Mr. Zuar has 
been principal of Evansburg School since 
1948. 

He has taken an active part in sub¬ 
local and local work, and in conventions. 
Mr. Zuar is president of the Edson Local, 
ATA. 
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Northeastern 



N. J. ANDRUSKI 


Mr. Andruski graduated from Edmon¬ 
ton Normal in 1937 and taught in the 
Sturgeon School Division for four years 
as principal of a two-room school. He 
served with the armed forces for four 
and one-half years in Canada and over¬ 
seas. 

Following his discharge in 1945 he 
taught in Rochester for six months and 
then enrolled at the University of Al¬ 
berta, graduating with a B.Ed. degree 
in 1949, and also did work towards his 
B.Sc. in chemistry. He is currently 
working on his master’s degree with 
Oregon State University. 

Mr. Andruski taught on the Athabasca 
High School staff for two years and was 
then appointed as principal of Boyle 
where he taught for one year. He was 
then appointed as principal of Atha¬ 
basca, which post he has held since. 

Mr. Andruski has held the office of 
president both at sublocal and local 
levels. He has also been on the salary 
negotiating committee for the past three 
years. Last year he was president of the 
First Edmonton District Convention. 



WM. T. WORBETS 


Mr. Worbets attended Camrose No nal 
School in 1937-38 and the Universit of 
Alberta from 1946 to 1948, gradu; ing 
with a B.Ed. At present he is > m- 
pleting his thesis for a M.Ed. deg ee. I 
Prior to four years’ service in the C. la- 
dian Army, he taught in rural school in 
the Smoky Lake School Division. At 
present, Mr. Worbets is principal oi a 
twenty-room school in Lamont. 

His keen interest in the Association as 
been indicated by his service in vari us 
executive positions: negotiator, cour il- 
lor to Annual General Meeting, pr si- 
dent and vice-president of subloe s, 
locals and the Second Edmonton Distr ct 
Convention, and delegate to the Banff 
workshop on two occasions. 

Mr. Worbets has always been con¬ 
cerned with advancement of our prof s- 
sion, and we are certain that he would 
diligently and competently represent 
teachers of this district on the provincial 
executive. 
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iis material is confidential and the information contained therein is for the 
e of the members of the Alberta Teachers' Association only. None of the 
aterial contained in these resolutions may be reproduced, either in whole 
in pa'rt, except on the written authority of the general secretary-treasurer 
the Association. 

>me locals may find that their resolutions have not been printed exactly 
forwarded to the office under declaration. The councillors of the locals 
>ncerned have the right to ask that the resolutions be read, as originally 
rafted, and/or discussed at the same time that the resolutions covering 
he same matter or principle are before the Annual General Meeting, 
esolutions have been amended because: 
they concern matters either in effect or being considered; 

* they are similar in content to other resolutions, one of which has been 
printed—in these cases the Executive Council has selected the most 
comprehensive resolutions; or 

» "By-laws and resolutions involving the expenditure of money of the 
Association shall be referred to the Executive Council for recommenda¬ 
tion or report before being presented to the Annual General Meeting." 
By-law No. 23. 


There are three groups of resolutions to be presented to the Annual 

General Meeting: 

(a) resolutions regarded as policy resolutions of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association which will be presented in a separate policy resolutions 
booklet, 

(b) current resolutions presented for consideration by one or more local 
associations, and 

(c) resolutions presented for consideration by the Executive Council of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


solutions presented for consideration by local associations 


1/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exe¬ 
cutive Council make a study of 
the teachers’ cooperative now in 
effect in British Columbia and 
take steps towards the establish¬ 
ment of a similar organization in 
Alberta. 

C 2/55 Whereas; teachers outside the 
City of Edmonton find it difficult 
to avail themselves of the ser¬ 
vices of the Alberta Teachers’ 


Association office on weekdays, 
and 

Whereas; it is the policy of many 
other business firms to close for 
a half day on Wednesday, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the An¬ 
nual General Meeting ask the 
Executive Council to change the 
hours of operation of the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association of¬ 
fice so that it will be open for a 
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full day on Saturday. 

C 3/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Sep¬ 
tember issue of The ATA Maga¬ 
zine be distributed to the teach¬ 
ers early in September of each 
year. 

C 4/55 Whereas; the teachers pay Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association fees 
on a percent of salary basis, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the locals 
be paid on a percent basis. 

C 5/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the 

president of the Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association be elected to full 
time and salaried position for a 
period of five years. 

C 6/55 Whereas; the locals cannot op¬ 
erate on present funds, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the 

locals’ annual allotment be in¬ 
creased by 30%. 

C 7/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the 

duties of the secretary-treasurer 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion be confined to administra¬ 
tive duties only, and at no 
time shall he function as spokes¬ 
man-for the Association regard¬ 
ing views as to policy. 

C 8/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that, in view 
of the fact that the library is un¬ 
satisfactorily serving the purpose 
of teachers, it be discontinued im¬ 
mediately, the fund be dissolved, 
and the library disposed of. 

C 9/55 Whereas; in Great Britain the 
Government and municipal sup¬ 
port of the opera, ballet, theatre, 
music, arts is nearly three mil¬ 
lion dollars, and 

Whereas; the 1954 report of the 
United Kingdom Arts Council 
states, “If half a million pounds 
of public money now invested an¬ 
nually by the Arts Council and 
local authorities in opera, ballet, 
theatre and music were with¬ 
drawn, nearly all the national 
institutes of music and drama in 
Britain would have to close 
down,” and 

Whereas; several European gov¬ 


ernments spend even mor 
the opera and theatre, and 
Whereas; Canada’s younger cul¬ 
ture should not be expected to 
accomplish without government 
support in this field what even 
much older cultures .cannot with¬ 
out government aid, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
cutive Council be asked to assign 
some appropriate person to study 
the situation and prepare a re¬ 
port. 

CIO/55 Whereas; the readers for Grades 
I to VI provided by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education are excellent 
“general purpose readers” for 
the teaching of “skills and iech- 
niques” in reading, and 
Whereas; the said readers con fain 
only a few examples of the ery 
best prose and poetry found in 
our language for study of ine 
literature, and 

Whereas; busy teachers have in¬ 
sufficient time to select suitable 
literature to supplement that in 
the present readers, and the 
absence of text in the hands of 
the pupils handicaps both tea h- 
ers and pupils, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the de¬ 
partment of Education be re¬ 
quested to have published special 
literature textbooks containing a 
representative selection of the 
best of English prose and poetry 
suitable for each different grade 
level, and further 
BE IT RESOLVED, that these 
textbooks, when published, be 
placed in the hands of both 
teachers and pupils so that our 
heritage of fine literature shall 
be handed on to our children 
through the schools. 

Cll/55 Whereas; it has been noted that 
an increasing number of or¬ 
ganizations, government agents, 
and business firms, have been re¬ 
questing and obtaining school 
time to sponsor a variety of edu- 
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tional projects, and 
Whereas; these organizations 
must not separately realize the 
great inconvenience they cause 
by interfering with the normal 
school routine, and 
Whereas; much prestige of our 
schools is lost when such or¬ 
ganizations plan their various 
activities without due regard and 
respect to school time, so im¬ 
portant to both teachers and stu¬ 
dents, and 

Whereas; although we, as teach¬ 
ers, realize the educational value 
of many of these programs, such 
extra-educational projects should 
be organized and planned so 
that they do not encroach upon 
the school time, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exe¬ 
cutive Council protest most vigor¬ 
ously to all such offending par¬ 
ties and to the Department of 
Education of such interference 
of school schedules, and further 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the Pub¬ 
lic Relations Committee of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association im¬ 
mediately launch a publicity 
campaign, asking the cooperation 
of government agents, business 
firms, and all other organizations, 
in planning and organizing all 
their educational projects and 
activities for times other than 
during normal school hours. 
C12/55 Whereas; the majority of schools 
hold a “Meet the Teacher” even¬ 
ing during the fall months, and 
Whereas; the present time for 
Education Week falls at a busy 
period in the year, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exe¬ 
cutive Council endeavour to have 
Education Week changed to the 
month of November. 

C13/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Ver¬ 
milion Convention Association be 
allowed to choose and arrange 
for its own convention speakers. 
C14/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Gov¬ 


ernment of Canada be urged to 
reconsider its previous ruling 
that, on the grounds that they 
cannot be considered charitable 
donations, contributions to the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Supplementary Pension Fund 
may not be deducted from in¬ 
come for taxation purposes. 

C15/55 Whereas; the present policy of 
the Department of National 
Revenue refuses permission for 
Supplementary Pension Fund to 
be declared a deductible item 
in making income tax returns, 
and 

Whereas; this policy may cause 
financial strain on the members 
concerned, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the name 
“Supplementary Pension” be so 
altered so the money paid into 
this Fund may be deducted with 
that paid into other charities. 

C16/55 Whereas; clerical work for ele¬ 
mentary teachers at the end of 
the June term is increasing each 
year, and teachers find it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to complete 
same in a very limited time, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that said 
teachers be allowed to dismiss 
classes for a part of each day 
during the last week of the school 
term for time in which to com¬ 
plete this clerical work. 

C17/55 Whereas; many of our present 
teacherages are not adequate in 
space or construction, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the De¬ 
partment of Education be asked 
to put into effect a list of mini¬ 
mum essentials as to floor space 
and number of rooms, and furth¬ 
er 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the De¬ 
partment of Education be re¬ 
quested to authorize grants for 
teacherages built according to 
specifications. 

C18/55 Whereas; it is desirable for a 
teacher to take her pupils off the 
school grounds on field trips, 
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educational excursions, visits to 
business and manufacturing es¬ 
tablishments, community halls or 
auditoriums for practices and 
concerts, and track meets, curl¬ 
ing bonspiels, and picnics, and 
Whereas; waivers do not give the 
teacher security in the event of 
a lawsuit involving injury to a 
child under the teacher’s super¬ 
vision, and 

Whereas; there is no protection 
for the teacher with pupils in her 
care outside the school grounds, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association in¬ 
vestigate the possibility of pre¬ 
vailing upon school boards to 
take out pupil insurance which 
would insure pupils against ac¬ 
cident on or off the school 
grounds while under the super¬ 
vision of the teacher. 

C19/55 Whereas; the supplementary 
pension fund was primarily set 
up to take care of the needs 
of those teachers retiring soon 
after the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund was established because of 
the fact that little or no pension 
funds were available, and 
Whereas; that condition no long¬ 
er exists to an appreciable de¬ 
gree, and 

Whereas; teachers’ salaries are 
higher than at that time, lessen¬ 
ing the economic stress of most 
teachers, and 

Whereas; the fund is now suf¬ 
ficient to care for the needs of 
teachers falling in that category 
for some time, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this body 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion sponsor the dissolution of 
the supplementary pension fund. 

C20/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that, upon 
leaving the profession, no teach¬ 
er will forfeit more of the amount 
paid into the Teachers’ Retire¬ 
ment Fund than that required to 
cover the cost of administration 
of the account in question. 


C21/55 Whereas; the pension schemes in 
the western provinces vary, and 
Whereas; a number of teachers 
are coming to Alberta from other 
provinces each year, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that a com¬ 
mittee be set up to study the 
trans'fer of pension funds from 
one province to another and that 
this committee bring lorn 
recommendations for setting up 
the machinery to effect such 
transfers. 

C22/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that th Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association re¬ 
quest the Executive Count ! of 
the Government of Alber i to 
amend By-law No. 1 of 948 
of The Teachers’ Retire ent 
Fund Act — 

(a) by deleting the words “ ith- 
in ten years of the dat of 
his retirement from t idl¬ 
ing service” from sectic 7, 

(b) by deleting the words “ th¬ 
in five years of the dat of 
his retirement” from ec- 
tion 13(a), and 

(c) by changing the word “! n” 
to “one hundred” in sec on 
13(a) (i), and by dele: ng 
subsections (ii), (iii), ( t), 
(v), (vi), and (vii) f: m 
section 13(a), 

and further 

BE IT RESOLVED, that all ot er 
sections of By-law No. 1 of 1 48 
that may conflict with the above 
proposed amendments be ame d- 
ed in conformity with the propos¬ 
ed amendments. 

C23/55 Whereas; clause 6, part 2 of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, re 
pensionable service, has been 
amended to read “five years” in¬ 
stead of “two years,” but was 
not made retroactive, and 
Whereas; certain teachers have 
been adversely affected by this 
discriminatory legislation, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that The 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 
be amended so as to be retro- 
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active to 1939. 

C24 ) Whereas; we feel that the Teach¬ 
ers’ Retirement Fund is establish¬ 
ed primarily for the welfare of 
the members of the teaching pro¬ 
fession, and 

Whereas; there have been several 
cases that merit further con¬ 
sideration and adjustment which 
have been brought to the atten¬ 
tion of this local because condi¬ 
tions requested by the Board of 
Administrators have been met 
by claimant and no reinstatement 
was made, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this An¬ 
nual General Meeting take steps 
to see that these and all such 
claims be fairly and justly settled, 
and further 

BE IT RESOLVED, that a stand¬ 
ing committee be set up to deal 
with any such cases as may arise. 

C. 55 Whereas; whenever in any case a 
dispute or doubt arises thereon 
the Board shall have power in 
its sole discretion to determine 
whether any person is a teacher 
within the meaning of the Act 
or this By-law, the amount of his 
salary during any period of time, 
the extent of his pensionable ser¬ 
vice, the amount of any pension 
or other benefits payable under 
this By-law, whether a teacher 
has retired from teaching ser¬ 
vice, and the date of such retire¬ 
ment, and every such determina¬ 
tion shall be final, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
words, “subject to an appeal to 
the courts” be added to section 
21 of By-law No. 1 of 1948 as 
amended. 

C26/55 Whereas; school textbooks and 
reference books have become 
very expensive during the past 
few years, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association re¬ 
quest the Department of Edu- 
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cation to reduce the cost of these 
books by a special grant. 

C27/55 Whereas; each year the rapidly 
expanding urban areas have an 
inadequate supply of free read¬ 
ers, and 

Whereas; many established rooms 
have an inadequate supply, and 
Whereas; the required policy 
has been for school staffs to 
make their requisitions almost a 
year in advance of the fall term, 
and 

Whereas; by the said policy an 
accurate estimate of the enrol¬ 
ment of new classrooms cannot 
be made, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the pre¬ 
sent policy be altered to make an 
adequate supply of readers avail¬ 
able to all classrooms in Septem¬ 
ber. 

C28/55 Whereas; a uniform length of 
holiday allows for definite plan¬ 
ning on the part of students and 
teachers, and 

Whereas; our present system is 
left to the pleasure of the vari¬ 
ous school boards, and 
Whereas; certain provinces have 
seen fit to adopt a two weeks’ va¬ 
cation at Christmas, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta schools have a uniform 
length of holiday at Christmas, 
namely two weeks. 

C29/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exe¬ 
cutive Council request the De¬ 
partment of Education and the 
Faculty of Education to issue a 
teacher’s statistical record book 
showing qualifications and ex¬ 
perience and in the interval en¬ 
deavour to expedite the process¬ 
ing of requests from teachers for 
statements of qualifications. 

C30/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the An¬ 
nual General Meeting be request¬ 
ed to extend to the School Book 
Branch sincere congratulations 
on the prompt and efficient man- 
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ner in which school book orders 
were handled during the past 
year. 

C31/55 Whereas; the statutory minimum 
salary of teachers in the Pro¬ 
vince of Alberta is $1000, and 
Whereas; the statutory minimum 
salary is not in line with cur¬ 
rent minimum salaries being paid 
to teachers, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association peti¬ 
tion the Department of Educa¬ 
tion and the Executive Council 
of the Government of the Pro¬ 
vince of Alberta to amend Sec¬ 
tion 357 of The School Act, 1952 
by raising the statutory mini¬ 
mum to a par with minimum 


salaries currently being paid to 
teachers in this province. 

C32/55 Whereas; the fall convocation oi 
the University of Alberta fea¬ 
tures chiefly teachers who have 
completed degrees through sum¬ 
mer school work, and 
Whereas; there are many teach¬ 
ers in Alberta, retired and other¬ 
wise, who have given most oi 
their lives to educating the youth 
of this province, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association re¬ 
quest the Senate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta to consider g ant¬ 
ing an honorary degree o a 
teacher at each fall convocr ion. 


Resolutions presented for consideration by the 
Executive Council of the Alberta Teachers' Association 


C33/55 Whereas; it was understood that 
The Emergency Teacher Training 
Act was presented to the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly by the Minister 
of Education in order to pro¬ 
vide persons with some measure 
of training to operate isolated 
schools where no qualified teach¬ 
er was available, and 
Whereas; The Emergency Teach¬ 
er Training Act placed no re¬ 
strictions on types of schools 
wherein student-teachers could 
be employed, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association re¬ 
quest the Minister of Education 
to restrict employment of 
student-teachers to one-room 
schools. 

C34/55 Whereas; the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association believes that four 
years of training should be re¬ 
quired for all teachers before 
permanent certification is grant¬ 
ed, and 

Whereas; two years of training 
was required in Alberta prior to 
1954 for permanent certification, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the ixe- 
cutive Council of the Alb rta 
Teachers’ Association request 
the Minister of Education to 
amend the present regulation to 
provide that a minimum of wo 
years of training be required for 
temporary certification and four 
years of training for perman nt 
certification. 

C35/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that state¬ 
ment number four in the Albevta 
Teachers’ Association Education¬ 
al Platform be amended to read, 
“Promotion on the basis of 
seniority, all other qualifications 
being equal.” 

C36/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
Executive Council of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association ask the 
Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification to review its terms 
of reference so that all matters 
pertaining to certification and 
training of teachers be consider¬ 
ed by the Board prior to action 
by the Minister of Education or 
the Faculty of Education. 

C37/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the pro- 
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vincial affiliates of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation that do not 
pay the prescribed fee and that 
have not been granted a waiver 
of all or part of said fee, by the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
in conference, or in case of emer¬ 
gency, by the Board of Directors, 
be notified that unless the pre¬ 
scribed fee is paid by a date set 
by the Canadian Teachers’ Fed¬ 
eration, which in no case shall be 
more than six months after the 
end of the financial year (June 
30), the affiliate in arrears 
shall be suspended, until such 
time as the fee is paid or is re¬ 
mitted, either in whole or in part, 
and further 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
Board of Directors be instructed 
to collect arrears of fees, accru¬ 
ing since June 30, 1953 that have 
not been remitted. 

CS i/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that this An¬ 
nual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
set the annual fee at not less 
than $1 and not more than $2 
per member to be paid by each 
affiliated organization in respect 
of each member of such affiliat¬ 
ed organization, and that this 
fee be allocated as 80% for gen¬ 
eral revenue and 20% for trust 
funds. 

C39/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Exe¬ 
cutive Council of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association make rep¬ 
resentations to the Department 
of Education expressing the view 
that, when a student fails to 
obtain a Grade IX diploma, he be 
not admitted to courses in the 
senior high school program, un¬ 
less this authorization is granted 
by the Special Cases Committee. 

C40/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association es¬ 
tablish eleven annual scholar¬ 
ships in the amount of $500 each, 
to be known as the William Ab- 


erhart, H. D. Ainlay, J. W. Bar¬ 
nett, W. E. Frame, C. O. Hicks, 
M. E. LaZerte, John Macdonald, 
H. C. Newland, Clarence San- 
som, T. E. A. Stanley, and A. J. 
Watson scholarships, as a tribute 
to the honorary life members of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion, and to be granted as fol¬ 
lows: two to graduate students 
in education; two to University 
of Alberta graduates in facul¬ 
ties other than education enter¬ 
ing the Faculty of Education with 
the intention of making teach¬ 
ing a career; four to education 
students at the completion of 
their third year in the bachelor 
of education program at the 
University of Alberta and con¬ 
tinuing in the University of Al¬ 
berta for their fourth year of 
teacher training; and three to 
teachers in the field who have 
completed three years of teach¬ 
er education and are proceeding 
towards the fourth year in the 
bachelor of education program 
at the University of Alberta, 
such scholarships to be granted 
upon application and according 
to regulations approved by the 
Executive Council of the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association. 

C41/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association es¬ 
tablish a professional assistance 
program by appropriating an 
amount of $5000 from current 
revenue during 1955 to make 
available loans to a maximum of 
$800 each as financial assistance 
to students in education to en¬ 
able them to complete their in¬ 
tramural program in the Faculty 
of Education of the University of 
Alberta, and further 
BE IT RESOLVED, that such 
loans be made available interest 
free but insured against loss due 
to death or disability at the cost 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Financial Report 


February 19, 1955. 


To the Members of the 

Alberta Teachers' Association. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We submit herewith Balance Sheet of your Association as at Decembt 31, 
1954, together with Revenue and Expenditure Statement for the year ended that 
date, Revenue and Expenditure Statement of The AT A Magazine for the same period, 
and related schedules of assets and expenditures. 


We have examined the Association’s books, accounts and records for the ear 
1954, and report that we have received all of the information and explanation we 
have required. 


In our opinion, the accompanying Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so a to 
exhibit a true and correct view of the financial position of the Association a at 
December 31, 1954, and the Revenue and Expenditure Statement correctly refi ets 
the results of operations for the year then ended, according to the best of our 
information, the explanations received by us, and as shown by the books of :he 
Association. 


Operations for the year have resulted in a surplus of $22,825.36 on gen -al 
account, and a deficit of $3,389.20 on The ATA Magazine, or a Net Surplus of 
$19,436.16. 


In accordance with a resolution of the 1954 Annual General Meeting, an 
amount of $30,068.25 has been transferred to the Special Emergency Fund, leavir a 
balance of $20,000.00 in Surplus at that time. 


Additions to Fixed Assets during the year totalled $233.08 which was ad :d 
to Office Furniture and Equipment. The mortgage to the Teachers’ Retirement Fi id 
has been reduced by $4,387.06 during 1954. 

Appropriations to Trust Funds from Revenue in 1954 totalled $25,928 7 , 
composed of $13,000.00 from General Revenue and $12,928.07 from Investm it 
Earnings, the latter being the total investment earnings for the year. Details of i :e 
appropriations are as follows: 


Trust Fund 

Revenue 

Investment 

Earnings Total 

Scholarships . 

... $ 1,000.00 
1,000.00 

$ 707.81 $ 1,707.81 

653.93 1,653.93 

Research .. 

Library .... 

Special Emergency . 

General ___ 

Supplementary Pension . 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

640.43 1,640.43 

2,767.69 2,767.69 

2,558.15 12,558.15 

5,600.06 5,600.06 


$ 13,000.00 

$ 12,928.07 $ 25,928.07 


During the year the Supplementary Pension Fund Reserve has decreased i y 
$10,403.26 to a total of $135,667.08. Revenue from members for the year totalled 
$116,282.53 and interest on funds invested $5,600.06. Supplementary Pensions paid 
amounted to $39,765.96 and Government of Canada Annuities purchased totalled 
$95,777.89. 
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Net cost of operating Barnett House for the year was $4,078.89, or $339.91 
per onth. This amount has been charged as rent for the Association under 
Offic and Administrative expenditures. 

The Association’s net assets, or members’ equity, now total $330,761.09, arrived 
at as follows: 


Total Assets per Balance Sheet .. 


$542,071.43 

Deduct— 

Current. Liabilities 

$ 14,926.26 

T.R.F. Mortgage _ 

60,717.00 


Supplementary Pension Fund Reserve __ 

... 135,667.08 

211,310.34 

Net Assets or Members' Equity 


$330,761.09 




We shall be pleased to supply any further information which may be desired 
at y time. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

PATRIQUIN DUNCAN McCLARY McCLARY & COMPANY. 

By: John P. McClary. 


THE ATA MAGAZINE 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE STATEMENT 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Advertising ___ $ 10,485.02 

: ascriptions ----- 11,090.90 $ 21,575.92 


Expenditure 


Administration . $ 1,200.00 

Salaries ....... 3,600.00 

Rural Editorial Service . 961.76 


Printing of Magazine (10 issues) .. 14,514.19 

Posts and Commission on Advertising. 2,791.37 

Postage—Magazine . . 697.80 


Rent and Janitor . 

Net Deficit for Year ended December 31, 
1954 ... 


5,761.76 


1,200.00 24,965.12 
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ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 

ASSETS 
General Section 


Current Assets 

Cash on Hand and in Bank ___ $ 5,944.94 

Estimated Fees Receivable .... 15,500.00 

Cash Advanced for Executive Expenses_ 60.40 

Accounts Receivable _ $ 5,930.65 

Less Reserve for Bad Debts __ 200.00 5,730.65 


Stationery on Hand _ ____ 1,100.00 

Insurance Prepaid __ 622.75 

Postage and Unemployment Insurance 

Stamps on Hand ___ 487.80 


Investments 

Securities of Municipal Governments 

(at cost) _______ 12,000.00 

Accrued Interest _____ 270.00 

Fixed Assets 

Land __________.. 5,112.08 

Building ... 153,794.58 


158,906.66 

Less Reserve for Depreciation _ 14,182.30 144,724.36 


Office Furniture and Equipment . 15,666.27 

Less Reserve for Depreciation . 6,088.89 9,577.38 


Library (at nominal value) .. 1.00 

Deposits . 100.00 


Trust Funds Section 


Trust Fund Assets 

Cash in Bank ____ 1,798.93 

Investments— 

Securities of, or guaranteed by, 

Federal, Provincial and Municipal 

Governments (at cost) _ 320,495.43 

Accrued Interest _____ 3,859.25 

E. C. Ansley Mortgage ...... 1,266.87 

F. J. C. Seymour Mortgage ___ 3,631.67 329,253.22 


Supplementary Pension Fund Deposit _ 4,500.00 

Estimate of Supplementary Pension Fund 
Fees Receivable ..... 10,400.00 


$ 29,4 8.54 

12,27100 

154,40! 74 
$196,111 28 


345,952.15 

$542,071.43 
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ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 

LIABILITIES 
General Section 


Current Liabilities 

A< >unts Payable . $ 933.89 

Lc als Fees Payable . 6,358.25 

Si ke Fund . 3.00 

II pitalization . 7,631.12 


Bui ring Liability and Equity 

T tchers’ Retirement Fund Mortgage_ 60,717.00 

Payable $600.00 per month including 
irincipal and interest) 

B aiding Fund Reserve___ 81,039.86 


Sut lus 

E lance December 31, 1953 _ 50,068.25 

I duct— 

Transfer to Special Emergency Fund_ 30,068.25 


20,000.00 

; ‘ rid- 

General Surplus for Year 1954_ $ 22,825.36 

Less Magazine deficit for year_ 3,389.20 19,436.16 


fiance December 31, 1954 


Trust Funds Section 


Trust Funds Reserves 

Scholarships .... 

Research _ 

Library 


19,825.45 

18,056.96 

18,160.14 

74,959.30 

79,283.22 210,285.07 


Supplementary Pension Fund 


$ 14,926.26 


141,756.86 


1,436.16 


$196,119.28 


345,952.15 


$542,071.43 
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ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE STATEMENT 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1954 

Revenue 


Fees ________ $148,537.34 

Less Transferred to The ATA Magazine 10,800.00 $137,737.34 

Investment Earnings _ 12,928.07 

Receipts for Health Insurance Administration 2,382.14 


Expenditure 


Office and Administrative .... 54,634.93 

Honoraria . 225.00 

Law Costs and Legal Retainer . 2,546.92 

Printing Handbook. ..... 2,490.31 

Publicity .. 2,537.84 

Fall Conventions . 5,622.04 

Less Revenue Applied . 2,684.84 2,937.20 


Banff Workshop . 8,471.60 

Less Receipts Applied . 4,165.25 4,306.35 


Annual General Meeting _ 8,355.43 

Executive Meetings. 3,910.58 

General Executive Expense . 3,738.08 

Committees . 2,839.99 

Salary Negotiations ....... 4,255.46 

Board of Reference .... 323.75 

Canadian Teachers’ Federation—Fees. 6,690.40 

Canadian Teachers’ Federation— 

Building Fund . 1,100.00 

Conferences and Conventions 2,423.34 

Scholarships . 345.00 

Less Revenue Applied. 345.00 . 


Library .... 185.14 

Less Revenue Applied ... _ 185.14 


Research _ 1,500.00 

Less Revenue Applied _ 653.93 846.07 


Bad Debts ______ . 132.47 

Trust Fund Appropriations— 

From General Revenue . 13,000.00 

From Investment Earnings _ 12,928.07 25,928.07 


Net Surplus, being Excess of Revenue over 
Expenditure, for the year ended December 
31, 1954 ..... 


$153,C 7.55 


130,222. 9 


$ 22,825.3 6 
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ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
BARNETT HOUSE 
STATEMENT OF RENTAL COSTS 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1954 
Revenue 


item, a— 

Me arch Life Assurance Company _ 

Ti hers’ Retirement Fund_ 

T! ATA Magazine __ 

Tot ievenue _ _-__ 

Expense 

Tax --- - 

Inst ince ... 

Ma. c nance ... 

He, ...... 

Lig and Water --- 

I s Recoveries .- 

Jai or ........... 

1 s Recoveries .... 

Tc Direct Expense . 

In est on Mortgage .. 

Pi sion for Depreciation at 2%%. 


$ 3,154.71 
215.71 


1,009.88 

450.49 


2,700.00 

1,260.00 


3,370.42 

1,050.48 

569.80 

559.39 

1,440.00 


Tc Expense 


13,775.69 


■ N-: Cost in Lieu of Rent 


ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION FUND RESERVE 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


E. .nee January 1, 1954 __ $146,070.34 

F. /enue— 

eceipts in 1954 _ $116,282.53 

Less Estimate of Fees Receivable Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1954 _____ 7,142.00 


Add Estimate of Fees Receivable December 
31, 1954 --- 10,400.00 119,540.53 


Deduct— 

Supplementary Pensions Paid in 1954_ 39,765.96 

Dominion Government Annuities Purchased 95,777.89 135,543.85 


130,067.02 

■add Allocation of Investment Earnings _ 5,600.06 


Balance December 31, 1954 _ $135,667.08 

Represented by— 

Deposit with Board of Administrators, 

Teachers’ Retirement Fund_ 4,500.00 

Estimate of Supplementary Pension Fees 

Receivable as at December 31, 1954_ 10,400.00 

Securities and/or Cash - 120,767.08 $135,667.08 
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The Teacher as a Professional 


(Continued from Page 9) 
not in harmony with the preconceived 
notions he acquired before he entered 
training. The medical student can gain 
a thorough knowledge of anatomy and 
pathology, without having to give up 
his ideas of human behaviour. But the 
student in education often has to throw 
aside the learnings of a life-time to be 
able to accept documented research 
findings. 

It is this* I believe, which makes teach¬ 
er-training such a difficult task. It is 
this, too, that accounts for some teachers’ 
support of critics of techniques founded 
on careful experimentation and research. 
It is this which tends to stifle our inter¬ 
est in experiment; to foster fear of 
change and worship of routine. 

We need to be on guard constantly to 
keep our professional understandings 
from being smothered and blocked by the 
various types of personal prejudices we 
have developed. Because many of these 
personal prejudices are shared by others 
in the community, we may find it easier 
in our handling of boys and girls to deal 
with them not in the light of the know¬ 
ledge that is available but according to 
the time-worn and, sometimes discredit¬ 
ed, practices of the community general¬ 
ly. 

The importance of dealing with 
problems professionally 

There is plenty of evidence, for ex¬ 
ample, to show that children and, in¬ 
deed, adults do their best work when 
they are relaxed and free from strain, 
when their minds are not full of worry 
about various types of problems; yet 
all too often we use methods with chil¬ 
dren which create and magnify strain 
and tension and which induce apprehen¬ 
sion, worry, or fear. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that in an atmosphere 
of warmth and acceptance and genuine 
friendliness, people—all people—develop 
more positive, more mature attitudes; 
yet some of us in our handling of boys 
and girls in our classes seem quite un¬ 


aware of the relationship between the 
atmosphere we establish and the be¬ 
haviour problems with which we arc con¬ 
cerned. 

This is probably the place where it is 
most essential that we be characterized 
by professional skill; for it is in this 
area that attitudes, long lasting atti¬ 
tudes of tremendous importance to us 
individually and collectively, are seat¬ 
ed. Yet, as I have briefly indicated, it 
is an area in which we are like].; to 
lack the professional touch. 

There are several reasons for his. 
The relationship of a doctor with his pa¬ 
tient or of a lawyer with his clien is 
vastly different from that of a teacher 
with his pupil. Even though the profes¬ 
sional skill and training of the teac ;er 
may equal or surpass that of the donor 
or the lawyer he faces much greater dif¬ 
ficulty in applying that skill and train ng 
to the problem. The patient or cli nt 
enters into a voluntary relationship w th 
the doctor or lawyer with respect to a 
specific problem or issue. For a rela¬ 
tively short period of time the pro! s- 
sional gives all his attention to the par¬ 
ticular person and particular probh n 
involved and such is the usual relatic 1- 
ship between them that the professit - 
al’s words carry an authority they son - 
times do not deserve. The relations!) p 
is voluntary, uniquely personal, and 
specific. Except in a very few instancos 
the relationship between teacher and 
pupil is none of these things. The pupil 
is compelled to be present; he is not a i 
individual who is receiving expert at¬ 
tention—he is one of a group, often far 
too large a group, in which he frequent 
ly feels lost or completely unwantec; 
the problems which are dealt with are 
not specific but extremely general and 
inclusive; most of all, the contacts cover 
many hours, every day, week after week. 

This continuous contact, this constant 
responsibility for so many aspects of 
the child’s development is vastly differ¬ 
ent from the responsibility of the medi 
cal man for dealing with a case of 




mump or performing a tonsillectomy. I 
m nder what would have happened 
among the medical fraternity if years 
ago seme authority had saddled them 
with the responsibility for instructing 
all chldren in proper health habits and 
had compelled the youngsters to attend 
such .lasses every day from three to 

Ye: while this situation makes it hard 
to m intain an attitude of professional 
objer ivity, and makes it easy to become 
emotionally involved until we are ready 
to tear our hair and scream to high 
heaven, our effectiveness as teachers and, 
inde i, our own personal balance and 
sani require that we deal with it in a 
prof. ;sional rather than a personal way. 
So r any of the things we do to children 
are he result of personal shock; we 
scol or coerce, or threaten, or punish, 
or p t angry, not because these methods 
of meeting the situation are really ap¬ 
pro* iate but because they are ways we 
hat of reacting to it. 

Y e would save ourselves a great deal 
of : rain and our pupils a great deal of 
grid.' if we could develop a professional 
attitude to the bad word, the rebellious 
loo;, or the rude answer similar to that 
shorn by the doctor to a dislocated 
shoulder, a broken collar bone, or a 
sprained wrist, even when he knows 
here result from carelessness or wilful¬ 
ness. These are matters not to be neg¬ 
lected but to be treated as skilfully as 
possible. 

‘here is a purely personal, often ar¬ 
bitrary, and sometimes vindictive way 
of dealing with the various problems of 
discipline that confront us. Seldom is it 
well thought out. There is a profession¬ 
al way as well. The personal way is in a 
hurry, it makes definite and quick and 
closed judgments, it wants an immedi¬ 
ate solution, it demands a quick cure, 
it is more interested in the short view 
than the long. The professional way is 
calmer and slower, it withholds judg¬ 
ment, and its judgments are always ten¬ 
tative—things are not always what they 
seem, the rude remark is not always in¬ 
subordination—it believes that genuine 
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cures take time, it is much more con¬ 
cerned with the long view than the 
short. To a very great degree our repu¬ 
tation as teachers and our health as in¬ 
dividuals are tied up with this aspect of 
our work. If the way we are constituted 
and the pressures of our day to day 
work make it hard to realize always that 
there is a difference, we should be aware 
of it and wherever possible throw the 
balance on the side of professional treat¬ 
ment of boys and girls in all our schools. 

Professional research is vital 

Our distinguished guest at this conven¬ 
tion has a deep interest in educational 
research. In 1953, Dr. Russell delivered 
the Quance Lectures in Canadian Educa¬ 
tion at the University of Saskatchewan 
“Implications of Research for Canadian 
Classroom Practices.” The teacher as a 
professional must be vitally concerned 
with experiment and research. These 
are the means by which we can test our 
assumptions and prove our methods. Our 
professional organization should be sum¬ 
marizing research studies, publicizing 
results, setting up new experiments. 
Many widely held assumptions have been 
disproven, many generally adopted prac¬ 
tices have been shown to be unsound by 
careful research studies; others, of 
course, have been established more se¬ 
curely than ever. How can we resolve 
the many present arguments about vari¬ 
ous aspects of education except on the 
basis of careful experimentation and 
research? 

Even in our professional gatherings 
research reports have hard going. If 
they contradict some idea we have held 
for years, some myth handed down from, 
the fathers, we will do everything we 
can to show that the experiment was im¬ 
properly conducted and the conclusions 
drawn from it are not valid. Probably 
some healthy skepticism is desirable and 
necessary, but there is sometimes too 
much of a stubborn refusal to take a 
second look at practices we have follow¬ 
ed for years. 

In this respect, I believe, education is 
where medicine was at the turn of the 
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century. In his preface to Principles of 
Personality Counseling, Thorne writes 
as follows: “Prior to the work of Dr. 
Osier at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, clinical medicine was a con¬ 
fusing babel of conflicting tongues re¬ 
sulting from the lack of standardization 
in medical education and practice. . . . 
There was no uniformity in theoretical 
orientation, curriculum, or teaching 
methods among the old medical schools 
which were fiercely competitive in sup¬ 
port of different systems. ... Sir Wi iiam 
Osier changed all this through his rea- 
tion at John Hopkins University o: the 
first truly scientific medical school 
where there was collected a team o the 
most able medical scientists of the me 
. . . methods and standards of me cal 
education were quickly made uni rm 
throughout the country and with, a 
few years all the substandard medical 
colleges fell into disrepute and are 
abandoned. The stimulus to this rerr, rk- 
able transformation was Dr. Os r’s 
vision of an eclectic system of med cal 
practice limited entirely to the fielc of 
what had been scientifically establish 1.” 

Thorne goes on to show how med al 
research and experiment—even reg. fl¬ 
ing each case as an individual exp ri- 
ment—changed the whole practice of 
medicine. 

Is it too much to hope for greater t- 
tention to research on our part? Is it 
too much to hope that this would res It 
in discrediting substandard practi s 
wherever they are found? Is it too mu h 
to hope that as that happens our pio- 
fession will increase greatly in digmy 
and prestige? 

The same author has much to say of 
the medical team. Medicine has loi g 
since outgrown the idea that one man 
can be master of all. So the medical 
centre idea has evolved, with many men 
combining their skills and sharing their 
experiences. 

Professional teamwork 

The teachers on a school staff are pro¬ 
fessional colleagues. Each has some¬ 
thing to contribute; each can make him 
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sell highly conversant with some one area 
of education, possibly reading, or arith- 
m lie, or science, or guidance, or reme- 
d: i work. Every staff should be a profes¬ 
sional team characterized by a genuinely 
P Sessional sharing and seeking: a 
sharing of experiences and ideas and a 
seeking of advice and information from 
tnose whose experience and training 
make them our superiors in any area. 

The teacher’s fear of asking for help 
is one result of our rather pathetic at¬ 
tempt to know everything. We are 
afraid to admit ignorance in any area. 
Contrast that with the readiness shown 
by the average medical man to consult 
those who are recognized as authorities. 
We need to develop this professional at¬ 
titude. As we share our knowledge and 
understanding the level of our practice 
will inevitably rise. 

As professionals we must break down 


the individualism that characterizes our 
schools. This individualism is fostered 
by the way schools are organized. The 
teacher shuts the door of his classroom 
and faces his problems alone. It is 
fostered by our unwillingness to present 
our own problems for group discussion. 
It is fostered by our tendency to handle 
them as persons not as professionals. 
Much staff room gossip reflects our in¬ 
ability to devise a professional approach 
to this problem. We need to create 
methods of case conferences and other 
referrals for group discussion. The result 
will be an effective professional team in¬ 
stead of a group of individuals. 

These are a few of the problems in¬ 
volved in this question. There are many 
more. I believe that attention to them 
will do far more than any external 
measures to raise the dignity and status 
of the teaching profession. 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


No. 168 


Notice to Teachers of High 
School English 

Teachers of high school English are re¬ 
minded of the request of the Sub-com¬ 
mittee on English to complete the ques¬ 
tionnaire appearing just inside the front 
cover of the Curriculum Guide. The 
questionnaire may be completed by in¬ 
dividual teachers or by staff or area com¬ 
mittees. The Sub-committee would ap¬ 
preciate receiving the completed ques¬ 
tionnaires as soon as possible. 

Re old Grade IX Examination Papers 

Teachers are advised that the stock 
of old Grade IX examination papers is 
now exhausted. Please do not write to 
the Department for these. 

Alberta's Golden Jubilee— 

Special School Programs 

Official notice of Alberta’s Golden 
Jubilee Special School Program was mail¬ 
ed to teachers in December. As mailing 
lists are not always quite accurate, this 
notice is reproduced in part. 

Beginning at any time, teachers may 
undertake to make the children aware of 
the story of Alberta’s development. 
Furthermore, it is suggested that, com¬ 
mencing not later than Easter, definite 
instruction be given on Alberta’s history 
prior to and since the establishment of 
the province in 1905. 

In Grades I to VI, at least one enter¬ 
prise on Alberta’s story and development 
may be undertaken. A booklet, Alberta, 
Our Homeland, will be supplied free to 
all schools by the Department of Educa¬ 
tion by April 1. In many schools, as well, 


colourful local history may be used as a 
basis for this enterprise. 

A suitable enterprise theme for Grades 
I and n may have to do with home, arm 
or community. For Grades III to VI it is 
suggested that the enterprise be about 
Indians, early explorers, missionaries, 
pioneers or recent progress in Alberta. 

For Grades VII and Vm, particularly 
in classrooms in which these grades are 
together covering the Grade VII Social 
Studies course this year, Unit Four of 
this course may be replaced by a .nit 
on Alberta’s history and development. 
If a class is being taught the Grade vm 
Social Studies course the time to be 
devoted to Unit Six of this course nay 
be reduced by three weeks. Then this 
period may be used for a unit on Al¬ 
berta’s development. 

In the teaching of certain units or 
sections of the Social Studies courses for 
Grades IX, X, XI or XII there may be 
opportunities for the study of Alberta’s 
history, development and government, 
consistent with the study-outlines in the 
Curriculum Guides. These opportunities 
may be found in connection with class 
work on Unit Six of the courses for each 
of Grades IX, X and XI and on Unit Four 
for Grade XU. The Social Studies class 
periods, during three weeks, which 
would ordinarily be devoted to these 
units may be set aside for a unit of 
study on Alberta’s development. Addi¬ 
tional time may be taken for the 
Jubilee Studies from the periods set 
aside in class schedules for current 
events. This plan is authorized. 

A pageant, Alberta’s Birthday Party, 
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320 Union Station 
Winnipeg 1, Man. 
February 11, 1955 

To the Editor: 

Reduced fares for teachers and stu¬ 
dents on account of the school vacation 
during the Easter holidays have again 
been authorized by this Association. 

Tickets may be purchased good to 
travel from Wednesday, March 23 to and 
including April 11 at the normal one¬ 
way fare and one-half for the round 
trip. 

Tickets will be valid for return leaving 
destination not later than 12:00 midnight 
(Standard Time), Monday, April 25. 

It will be appreciated if you will make 
mention of these reduced fare arrange¬ 
ments in the next issue of your teachers’ 
publication. 

Yours truly, 

ROY H. POWERS 
Vice-Chairman 

Canadian Passenger Association 

71 Bank Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 
February 15, 1955 

To the Editor: 

Attached is a sheet describing a new 
series of vocational guidance filmstrips 
produced by the National Film Board 
of Canada for the Department of Labour. 
We hope you will be able to use the in¬ 
formation for publication. 

These filmstrips have been sponsored 
by the Department of Labour to provide 
a visual supplement to the widely used 
monograph and pamphlet series on 
“Canadian Occupations.” The series of 


filmstrips has been produced in respons 
to frequent requests from teachers acros 
i Canada, and with the approval of th< 
CEA-NFB Advisory Committee. 

Yours very truly, 
D. C. D. SIFTON 
Education Officer 
National Film Boar; 


We apologize— 

Edmonton, Alberti 
February 20, 195; 

To the Editor: 

I am the author of the article “Drill it 
Mathematics” which appeared in thi 
January issue of The ATA Ma<jazine 
However, my name is Mrs. K. Wagner 
not Miss K. Wagner. Would you be 
kind enough to run a correction of this 
in the next issue. 

Yours truly, 

(Mrs.) KAYE WACNER 


ALBERTA JOURNAL Of 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

published quarterly 
Subscriptions—$3.00 per annum 

Subscriptions to the Alberta Jour¬ 
nal of Educational Research should 
be payable to— 

Alberta Journal of Educations 
Research, University of Alberta 

All subscriptions should be 
addressed to the— 

Director, 

Faculty Committee on Educational 
Research, 

Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta 
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face is red— 


Winnipeg 2, Man. 
March 5, 1955 

o the Editor: 

The author of the article on The Mis- 
ion oj ; he Teacher in the February issue 
if The AT A Magazine was Richard 
iordon, headmaster of St. John’s- 
taver court School. It was one of series 
f articles written by Mr. Gordon for 
he Winnipeg Free Press, and reprinted 
ast October in pamphlet form. Permis- 
ion to reproduce the article has now 
een given. 

I O ink this explanation is called for 
in li -. Gordon’s behalf, as well as to 
five >.s protection against the infringe- 
nent of copyright by people who might 
>e less responsible than yourselves in 
he handling of the text. Incidentally, 
Hr. Gordon’s name will be of interest to 
;omc of your readers because he is a 
iativo of Alberta, was at your university 
shortly before the last war, and was an 
Liberia Rhodes Scholar. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. KENT 
Editor 

Winnipeg Free Press Co. Ltd. 

Rt Aiced Fares — 

Teachers and Students— 

Easter Holidays, 1955 

The reduced fare arrangements which 
have been authorized by the Canadian 
'assenger Association for teachers and 
students of Canadian schools and col- 
eges in connection with their Easter 
holidays, 1955, are as follows. 

Territory—Between all stations in 
Canada. 

Conditions—Tickets will be sold, to 
eachers and pupils of Canadian schools 
ind colleges, on surrender of Canadian 
Passenger Association Teachers’ and 
Pupils’ Vacation Certificate form 18W. 

Fares—Normal one-way first class, in¬ 
termediate class or coach class fare and 
one-half for round trip, minimum fare 
30 cents. 


Dates of Sale—Tickets to be sold good 
going from Wednesday, March 23, 1955, 
to and including Monday, April 11, 1955. 

Return Limit—Valid for return to 
leave destination not later than midnight 
Monday, April 25, 1955. 

Tickets will be good for continuous 
passage only. 

Your particular attention is called to 
the essential condition that form 18W 
may be issued only to principals, mem¬ 
bers of the teaching staff and pupils of 
the schools and colleges in Canada, for 
their personal use. 

A supply of the Vacation Certificates 
(form 18W) referred to above may be 
obtained on application to superinten¬ 
dents, inspectors or secretary-treasurers 
of school districts, or to the Canadian 
Passenger Association office, 320 Union 
Station, Winnipeg 1, Manitoba. 

Vocational Guidance 
Filmstrips 

A new series of filmstrips about Cana¬ 
dian Occupations is now available from 
the National Film Board of Canada. This 
series, sponsored by the Department of 
Labour and produced for use in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Department’s monographs 
on occupations, was based on continued 
and numerous requests of school groups. 

The new series includes Plumber, 
Pipefitter and Steamfitter; Careers in the 
Engineering Profession; Technical Op¬ 
erations in Radio & Electronics; and 
The Social Worker. Other filmstrips re¬ 
lated to guidance include Geology as a 
Career and Map-making: Field Surveys 
sponsored by the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, and the National 
Film Board’s own Teaching as a Career, 
and Nursing as a Career. 

These filmstrips explain the academic 
requirements for entry into the job, the 
nature of the work, the value of the 
work to the community, and in some 
cases, the remuneration which can be ex¬ 
pected. Some indication is given as to 
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The Macdonald 

A Canadian National Hotel 

The following special rates 
have been arranged for those 
attending the ATA conven¬ 
tion, April II, 12, and 13 

Single room with bath _ $6.00 

Twin-bedded room with 
bath (2 persons)_9.00 

Room for three 

persons _12.00 



UNDERWOOD 


Standard in Typewriters 

Students trained on Underwoods 
operate any standard make ef¬ 
ficiently. Graduates will be asked 
to operate Underwoods more often 
because there are more Under¬ 
woods used in business. 

Easy to Teach 
Worth more when traded in 

UNDERWOOD 

LIMITED 

Company-owned Branches & 
Services in All Canadian Cities 


the kind of personality which tends t 
improve one’s chances of success in thi 
particular work described. 

The addition of further Canadian vo 
cational guidance filmstrips to those a! 
ready available will depend largely oi 
the demand from teachers and vocation 
al guidance counsellors. Teachers’ com 
ments on the value and use of these film, 
strips will help considerably in ■ repar¬ 
ing others. 


Alberta Educator on B( 

Dr. M. E. LaZerte, retired dean f the 
Faculty of Education, University f Al¬ 
berta, is scheduled to deliver a series of 
four radio broadcasts, April 25, 2d, 28, 
and 29 over CBC’s Public Talks a? I Af¬ 
fairs program. 

Dr. LaZerte has recently comple ted a 
School Finance Research Project for the 
Canadian School Trustees’ Association. 
Publication of his report is expected 
shortly. 

The series of talks will originate from 
CBX in Edmonton and will be aired on 
CBC’s coat-to-coast network at 8:20 p.m. 
following the news. 

The titles of Dr. LaZerte’s four radio 
talks will be— 

April 25—Eleven Provincial School 
Systems—Not Just On-. 

April 26—Wanted—50,000 Teache s! 

April 28—Who Should Teach Wl at? 

April 29—"Some Are More Equal 
Than Others." 


Resolutions, AGM, 1955 

(Continued from Page 37) 
of the borrower, and that re¬ 
payment of the loans be at the 
rate of at least $200 each year 
after permanent re-employment. 

C42/55 BE IT RESOLVED, that the Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association en¬ 
courage its members to improve 
their qualifications through uni¬ 
versity training at either winter 
or summer sessions. 
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M s Mary R. Crawford has been ap¬ 
pointed recently to the Senate of the 
Unhersity of Alberta. She retired last 
Jun from her position of Dean of Girls 
atictoria Composite High School after 
38 ears of teaching service in that 
school. 

Miss Crawford was born on a farm 
nes Brampton, Ontario and began her 
for lal education in a rural school near 
her home. She completed her public and 
high school education in Brampton town 
schools. 

I 1911 she graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto with a B.A. degree in 
mo !ern languages and history. After 
gr nation from the Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion of the University of Toronto in 1912 
she began her teaching career in a small 
high school in Northern Ontario. 

From 1913 to 1916 Miss Crawford 
taught in Wolseley, Saskatchewan and in 
1916, accepted a position in Victoria 
High School in Edmonton where she 
taught social studies. 

During 1920 and 1921, Miss Craw¬ 
ford attended summer courses at Colum¬ 
bia University and in 1928 she obtained 
her M.A. degree in philosophy from the 
University of Alberta. 

Miss Crawford was active in ATA af¬ 
fairs as early as 1919 when she was sec¬ 
retary of the Edmonton High School 
Teachers’ Alliance. In 1920 she became 
that organization’s president. More re¬ 
cently, she was the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association representative on the High 
School and University Matriculation 
Examinations Board, a position she held 
for ten years. 

Besides her activities in education, 
March, 1955 



MARY R. CRAWFORD 


Miss Crawford has been and is active in 
other organizations in Edmonton. She 
served two years on the Edmonton Pub¬ 
lic Library Board and is a member of 
the University Women’s Club. For 

several years she served on the execu¬ 
tive of the League of Nations Society in 
Edmonton and is now on the executive 
of the Edmonton Branch of the United 
Nations Association in Canada. Miss 
Crawford was a federal and provincial 
elections candidate on several occasions, 
and is now a member of the national 
council of the C.C.F. 
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From 

OUR LOCALS 


Local and sublocal news received on or before the twentieth of art- 
month is published in the next month's issue. Correspondents shout 
submit copy on manuscript paper either typewritten or in longham 
Names of all persons should be accompanied by initials. Reports shoul 
be not longer than 150 words. All material is subject to editing. 


Acme-Swalwell Sublocal 

Members of the sublocal were invited 
to the Beiseker-Kathyrn Sublocal during 
December to hear Mrs. Inez Castleton, 
the Calgary district representative, give 
an interesting and informative talk on 
“What is the ATA?” 

The January meeting was held in 
Acme with Superintendent Eldon Bliss 
and representatives from Trochu, Three 
Hills, and Torrington present to lay 
plans for the formation of a new local. A 
temporary president and secretary were 
elected until January 22 when a general 
meeting was to be called at Trochu. The 
purposes of a principals’ organization 
were outlined and discussed. Views on 
sources of supplies, reference books, and 
track meets were also given. The next 
meeting will be held at Carbon. 

Andrew Sublocal 

0. Chernyk, president of the Lamont 
Local, spoke on pensions at a meeting 
held recently in the Andrew School. A 
lively discussion followed. The group 
also discussed reasons why teachers 
should be taking a more active interest 
in the work of the provincial executive. 
President P. W. Huculak acted as chair¬ 
man, and Mrs. K. Buchkowsky was sec¬ 
retary. Members were entertained by a 
novelty whist and lunch served by 
Misses M. Melnyk and H. Radomsky. 


Boyle Sublocal 

The third meeting of the Boyle-El! cott 
Sublocal was held in the Boyle High 
School recently. The vice-president was 
in charge of the meeting. A discussion 
took place regarding the annual achieve¬ 
ment tests to be held shortly. These 
tests are given throughout the Athabasca 
Division to Grades H, IV, VI, and VIE 
The next sublocal meeting will be held 
the last Monday in March. The slate of 
officers for 1954-55 consists of: Y. Ka- 
bayama, principal of Ellscott School, 
president; T. E. Giles, principal at Boyle, 
vice-president; Mrs. Mary Devernychuk, 
secretary-treasurer; and Olive T. Forbes, 
press correspondent. 

Clover Bar Sublocal 

A meeting of the teachers of the sub¬ 
local was held on February 5. Mrs. Find¬ 
ley spoke on educational methods. She 
noted that education experts advocated 
small classes and pupil grouping accord¬ 
ing to ability. She noted also the re¬ 
search evidence on diagnostic and re¬ 
medial work. Discussion of Mrs. Findley’s 
address was stimulating and informative. 

Correspondence School Local 

ATA Local No. 64 held its annual 
banquet meeting in the Memorial Hall 
of Robertson United Church on the even¬ 
ing of January 27. The meeting was 
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pened by Miss Helen Berry, president, 
he feature of the evening was a talk 
iven by Frank J. Edwards, president of 
he Alberta Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Idwards raised two questions during his 
ddross: should the Association partici- 
late more actively in preparing the cur- 
iculum? should or should not the teach- 
irs who took the six-weeks’ training 
;our: e be admitted to meetings arranged 
iy the Alberta Teachers’ Association? 

Evar iburg-Wildwood Sublocal 

The regular meeting was held in 
ivar burg, at the home of Mrs. Mitchell, 
on 1 ebruary 10. A committee of three 
adh e reported a discussion with Super¬ 
intendent E. D. Hodgson on methods of 
pres anting junior mathematics. Many 
pradical aids were described and an 
intnesting discussion of techniques fol¬ 
lowed. 

AZuar will arrange for a speaker to 
add ess the next meeting which is to be 
held in the Wildwood School on March 


Fa :,t-Kinuso Sublocal 

A delicious buffet dinner was served to 
the members of the sublocal at the home 
of Mrs. W. Flynn on January 21. The 
regular business meeting was held and 
the teachers discussed the code of ethics. 

Members met at the Widewater School 
on February 18. Supper was served by 
teachers of Canyon Creek and Wide- 
waler Schools. Guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Menzer and their daughter, Gertrude, 
to whom her principal, H. Lysne of 
Kinuso, presented a scholarship for re¬ 
ceiving the highest marks in Grade IX 
last year. 

Forestburg Sublocal 

Teachers from Merna, Alliance, Gala- 
had, and Forestburg Schools held their 
meeting at the Forestburg School recent¬ 
ly. There was a discussion of pensions, 
and of correspondence received with re¬ 
gard to funds from the local. It was de¬ 
cided to form a committee, consisting of 
one member from each staff, to prepare 
plans for the proposed track meet. The 
March, 1955 
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Calgary School Board 
Requires Teachers 

Applications are now being re¬ 
ceived for the 1955-56 school 
year. Positions at every level 
will be available, including 
specialists in unit shop, com¬ 
mercial and physical educa¬ 
tion. 

Application forms may be 
obtained from 

R. WARREN, 

Superintendent of Schools, 
c/o McDougall School, 
Calgary, Alberta 


matter of scholarships was dis ussed, 
and it was agreed that the sublocal 
should take over the collection of dona¬ 
tions and arrange for presentation dates. 
A tape recording of a recent Citizens' 
Forum broadcast, “Free Enterprise in 
Canada—Fact or Fancy,” was repp iuced 
through the kindness of the Merna staff. 
Lunch was served by Forestburg each- 
ers. The next meeting is to be : t the 
Merna School on March 8. 
Girouxville-McLennan Sublocal 

Teachers of the sublocal held their 
fifth monthly meeting at the F dher 
Consolidated School on January 21. S. 
Lefebvre, representative on the e lary 
negotiating committee, spoke concern¬ 
ing the “laddered” salary schedule pre¬ 
sented to the divisional board. The com- 
mittee also had requested clarificatii a of 
the present casualty insurance cove age 
carried by the board. The divis mal 
board has asked for time to conside the 
teachers’ salary proposals which ere 
unanimously approved by the teac lers 
present. Considerable discussion fo) ow¬ 
ed on the principles of salary struc ire. 
Members expressed varying opinion on 
the question of merit pay. 

Grande Prairie Local 

At the February meeting of the local, 
held in St. Joseph’s Academy, Mrs J. 
O’Brien presented her report regard ing 
Education Week. A program has been 
arranged under which different persons 
have been asked to give a fourteen- 
minute talk each day of the week over 
the local radio station, CFGP. Resolu¬ 
tions to the Annual General Meeting 
were also discussed. An interesting dis¬ 
cussion followed Mr. Wengreniuk’s re¬ 
port on the recent salary negotiations 
meeting. The March meeting of the 
local will take place in the Grande 
Prairie High School. 

High Prairie Local 

Members of the executive committee 
of the local held a general business meet¬ 
ing at High Prairie on January 15. A 
brief was planned by the salary negotiat¬ 
ing committee. 
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nnisfe I Sublocal 

Offi. ;rs of the sublocal are: Mrs. V. 
irogai president; Miss J. Viney, vice- 
iresid nt; and Miss Verle Michaluk, 
secrel ay-treasurer. Bill Burch is coun¬ 
cillor Meetings are to be held the sec¬ 
ond ' ursday of each month at Innis- 
ail. 

At <ie second monthly meeting held 
recer ly reports were given by Mr. 
Kvisl on a councillors’ meeting held on 
Janu y 10, by Miss Viney on a recent 
salar negotiating meeting, and by Bill 
Bure on the special teachers’ institute 
he h d attended. 

Killc n Local 

M mbers of the local met in Daysland 
on ebruary 18. H. E. Carroll was 
in <e chair. M. W. McDonnell was 
non rated for geographic representative. 
A no >tion was passed to have resolutions 
for he Annual General Meeting chan¬ 
nel! d through the local to the district 
rep esentative. It is proposed that the 
rep sentative then meet with the teach¬ 
ers o discuss the resolutions. R. J. Les- 
kiw reported on the Banff workshop and 
Gordon Rancier gave a progress report 
on salary negotiations. C. R. Laing 
spoke to resolutions which were sent to 
the geographic representative. The dis¬ 
tribution of local funds to sublocals was 
reviewed. The secretary was instructed 
to write Head Office regarding expenses 
formerly incurred in salary negotiations. 
Mrs. A. M. Nichols and Mrs. G. Kapler 
served lunch. 


Lac Ste. Anne Local 

The first meeting of the new executive 
was held at the Beaupre School, Onoway, 
recently. Members present were: Chair¬ 
man C. A. Weekes, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. Woodhouse, and P. L. Baxter, T. F. 
Johnson, D. Ray, J. Shinkaruk, and C. 
Truckey. 

The following nominations for the 
provincial executive elections were 
made: G. S. Lakie as president, H. J. M. 
Ross as vice-president, and R. Staples as 
district representative for the Edmonton 
District constituency. 

The possibility of zone salary negotia¬ 
tions being carried on again this year 
was discussed. T. F. Johnson and C. 
Truckey were appointed to attend any 
zone meetings which may be held. Mr. 
Woodhouse called attention to the 
fact that the election of a public rela¬ 
tions committee chairman had been 
overlooked at the annual meeting in Oc¬ 
tober. Mr. Baxter was appointed chair¬ 
man of this committee. 

Mannville-Minburn Sublocal 

Members held a one-day bonspiel at 
the Buffalo Coulee curling rink on 
February 12. Seven teams consisting of 
teachers and their escorts participated 
in a left and right draw. Winners of 
the primary event were A. Myhre and 
Mrs. Doherty, Mrs. Morrison and Mrs. 
Ross. The secondary event winners were 
R. Rustad, H. Doherty, Mrs. Drury and 
Mrs. Rostron. A delicious lunch and 
coffee between games were provided by 
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June is SUMMER SESSION 

at Montana State University 
in Missoula, Montana 

Five-week first term June 13-July 15 • Five-week second term July 18-August 19 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
Yukon Territory 

Applications are invited for posi¬ 
tions in the Public Schools of the 
Yukon. First Class, or equivalent, 
certificate required. Salary 
schedule in effect. Salary paid ac¬ 
cording to classification, training, 
and experience to a maximum of 
five years. Annual increments 
$150. Elementary schedule $2650 
to $4450 and higher depending on 
additional training. Secondary 
schedule $3250 to $5050 plus $300 
for specialists. Details and appli¬ 
cation forms available from 

Superintendent of Schools, 
Box 1022, 

Whitehorse, Yukon Territory 



Your best food . . . 

Your biggest food value . . . 

WOODLAND 

DAIRY 


the Buffalo Coulee teachers. Anothe 
spiel is planned for a later date at Mann 
ville. 

Northeast Calgary Rural Sublocal 

The first meeting of this newly or 
ganized sublocal was held in the Beiseker 
School on February 17. The co-termin- 
ous boundaries revisions have made re¬ 
organization of the sublocals in this area 
necessary. The sublocal is now compos¬ 
ed of an area formerly in the Wheatland 
School Division as well as the former 
northeastern section of the Calgary 
School Division. The present executive 
will continue for the balance of the 
school year. 

A. motion was passed unanimously sup¬ 
porting the Wheatland Local’s nomina¬ 
tion of L. R. Workman as representative 
for the Calgary District constituency. 
Lome Bunyan led a discussion on sp ing 
track meets and tentative plans were 
made for the holding of three local 
eliminations to be followed by a meet 
of the winners. Details were left in the 
hands of a committee. 

The testing program in the Calgary 
School Division will be discussed at the 
next meeting which will be held in (he 
Crossfield School. It was decided to 
have a short discussion period on the 
teachers’ code of ethics at each of the 
next three meetings. 

Peace River Sublocal 

President Robert Hupfer gave a report 
on the psychological tests to be adminis¬ 
tered voluntarily in Grades IX and X. 
Ronald Seward reported on the execu¬ 
tive meeting held at Dixonville on Janu¬ 
ary 21. The question of salaries came 
up for discussion. A second quiz pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Hupfer on The School Act 
was enjoyed by the teachers. 

Red Deer Composite High School 
Sublocal 

On the evening of February 18 the 
sublocal held a social get-together in the 
library of the new high school. The pro¬ 
gram consisted of games, contests, novel- 
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jes, a :d dancing. Besides the teachers 
nd wives, Superintendent and Mrs. R. V. 
[cCul ough and all members of the di- 
>ision.d board and their wives were 
uestf of the sublocal and joined in the 
un. ° ve Home Economics students serv- 
:d In ah. 
iund ; Sublocal 

Tli February meeting of the sublocal 
fas held at the home of Mrs. Jean 
Gocl e in Sundre. The group discussed 
the due of questioning, primarily for 
stimulating mental activity. A short 
time was also spent discussing report 
card and how they might be improved. 


Nu rition Education 

(Continued from Page 15) 
are thankful. But are we beginning to 
sit back and admire the progress we 
have made, instead of looking forward 
to see how much more education is 
necessary before our health and nutri¬ 
tion problems are solved? 

Dr. Patricia Anne Solberg, in report¬ 
ing to the Canadian Education Associa¬ 
tion on the place of nutrition education 
in Canadian school curricula, offers a 
challenging, parting thought. 

“Medical authorities recognize a re¬ 
ciprocal relationship between physical 
and mental well-being. A healthy body 
is conducive to a healthy mind. A 
healthy mind is essential to learning. 
Health and physical development, thus, 
are primary objectives of education and 
the school is challenged to lay a foun¬ 
dation of personal habits, knowledge, 
skills and ideals, which will result in an 
optimum of physical fitness for each in¬ 
dividual child and for the later citizen.” 


With the Compliments 
of... 

EDMONTON 

FURRIERS 

LTD. 

10624 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 
Phone 26656 

John Jacobs, Manager 



NU-MAID BRAND 
BUTTER 
ICE CREAM 



MILK — CREAM 
NORTHERN ALBERTA 
DAIRY POOL LIMITED 
Phone 28101 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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Compliments of .. . 

King Edward Motel 

FEATURING OUR COFFEE SHOP 


Edmonton, Alberta 




micir FOR ALL and ALL 
WlUSlL OCCASIONS 

AU school Musical Requirements 

Victor Records, Rhythm Band 
Instruments and Music 

FISHER'S MUSIC SUPPLY 

130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 

(3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 


NEW AND REBUILT TYPEWRITERS j 
AND ADDING MACHINES— 

FRED JENKINS 

10145 - 103 St. Phone 213 : 




Used Books and Magazines 

Books of all kinds, singles and sets. 

Back Issues of National Geographies 

Write or visit our shop 

Browsers Welcome 

JAFFE’S BOOK & MUSIC EXCHANGE 

225 - 8 Ave. East, Calgary. Phone 25797 


BUTCHART & HOWE 
Optometrists 

Second Floor East 
Woodward Stores (Edmonton) 

Ltd. 



FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD 
and OWEN 

Barristers and Solicitors 

Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 

McLeod Bldg. Phone 29461 

Edmonton, Alberta 


A. E. GREGG E. M. DUGGAN 

We recommend Mutual Fund Shares 
Regular Income - Low Cost 

D. M. Duggan investments 

Empire Building, Edmonton—Phone 41134 


W. J. STEEL— Florist 

Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 

Store: Elks Bldg., 114B - 7 Ave. W. 
CALGARY 

Store Ph. 22612 Night Ph. 30803 


| SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 

MAGAZINE! 
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S. ALWYN 
EARTLETT 

eorge A. Bartlett 

OPTOMETRISTS 

I 6 - 8th Ave. East, Upstairs 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 

Phone 22684 


k M. E. EVANS & COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Financial and Insurance 
Agents 

’rivate Branch Exchange — 29237 
Ground Floor, C.P.R. Bldg. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


TEACHERS WANTED 

for the Elementary (Grades 1 to 6), Junior 

tions of the Edmonton Separate (Catholic) 
Schools, duties to begin September 1, 1955. 

For further Information write— 

A. A. O'BRIEN, Superintendent 
Edmonton Separate Schools 
9807 - 106 St., Edmonton, Alberta 


Patriquin, Duncan, McClary, 
McClary & Company 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

Telephone 29321 

SO 10444 d WhJte n Ave. ICe_ 
Telephone 390853 
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READING WITH PHONICS 

by 

Julie Hay and Charles Wingo 

PUPIL'S EDITION, 1954 revision Grades 1-3 $2.8 

Reading with Phonics holds the answer to most of today's reading problems! It successfully 
translates the important 44 phonetic elements in our language into a phonics program easily 
understood and mastered by primary children. 

TEACHER'S EDITION, 1954 revision $4 70 

This contains the complete text of the Pupil's Edition plus all the instructions needed 
teach the method successfully, including exercises and activities related to the eri 
language arts program. Write for an examination copy today! 

SEATWORK FOR READING WITH PHONICS 

Books i, 2, 3 each 75$ 

PHONICS PICTURE CARDS $7 0 

A boxed set of 24 nine-by-twelve sturdy cards in four colours, each card giving one spe 
sound and an appropriate illustration taken from the full-page illustrations in Reading v 
Phonics. 

LONGMANS, GREEN 20 Cranfield Rd., Toronto 6 

Western Representative: Mr. Cameron M. Hay, 2776 Alder St., Vancouver 9, B.C. 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE OF CANADA 

Summer Tours 

Sailings June 28th and July 4th, 
1955, from Montreal by Canadian 
Pacific “EMPRESSES”. 
British Isles Tour 
from Montreal and return 
$590.00 

P. and O. Cruise 14 days, First 
Class to Lisbon, Palma, Casablanca, 
Madeira, Teneriffe, from $187.00 
up 

TOURS to Spain 15 days, $220.00 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, 18 
days, $285.00 

Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, 24 days, 

$510.00 

R. Fletcher, B.A., LL.D. 
Honorary Treasurer 

Miss Lilian Watson 
Travel Director 

write for details to 
640 Somerset Building 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba 


MEDICINE HAT SCHOOL 

DISTRICT No. 76 

There will be vacancies for 
Junior High School Teachei3 
on the staff of the Medicine 
Hat City Schools, with duties 
to commence September Is 
1955. 

Application form and cop 
of the salary schedule will bo 
forwarded upon request. 

G. H. DAVISON 

Secretary-T reasurer 

Medicine Hat School District 
No. 76 

P.O. Box 189, 

Medicine Hat, Alberta 
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January and February were busy months for meetings for mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Council. 


The Co-ordinating Committee of the Department of Education met 
on January 14, to discuss proposed amendments to The School Act, and 
a su nmary of the report of the committee on the relationships between 
principals, superintendents and high school inspectors. F. J. Edwards, 
G. S. Lakie, Lars Olson, H. J. M. Ross, F. J. C. Seymour, W. Roy Eyres 
and I represented the Association at this meeting. The committee met 
again on February 23, to discuss collective bargaining. At this meet¬ 
ing we were told by the Minister that The School Act would be amend¬ 
ed To prohibit a teacher participating in a strike, from entering into a 
contract until the strike has been settled or he has been released by 
the board involved in the strike.” 


The trustees approved the Minister’s suggestion. The teachers 
opposed-it. 


The minister also informed the committee of another amendment to 
The School Act “To require a teacher under contract to a board and 
making a contract with another board to tender his resignation to the 
first board within eight days of the completion of the new contract.” 


The ATA Curriculum Committee met on January 15 at Barnett 
House. This committee is made up of the ATA representatives on the 
Elementary, Junior High and High School Curriculum committees, the 
General Curriculum Committee, the High School Examinations Board 
and the High School and University Matriculation Examinations Board. 
The committee discussed the course in curriculum making to be 
presented at the 1955 Banff Workshop, and a recommendation to the 
Executive Council that all resolutions regarding curriculum be forward¬ 
ed to the committee immediately following the Annual General 
Meeting. 


Mr. H. J. M. Ross, representing the ATA Committee on Housing, 
attended a meeting with Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of Public 
Works, officials of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and R. 
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F. L. Hanna, member for Edmonton-Strathcona, in Ottawa, January 19 
to 21. 

The CTF Board of Directors met in Ottawa on January 19 to 21. 
Mr. Edwards attended as our representative. The CTF Committee of 
the ATA met in Barnett House on February 19, and discussed CTF 
resolutions, the CTF constitution and a statement prepared by Ontario 
regarding its views of the CTF. 

The Alberta School Inspectors' Association held its annual dinner 
on January 26. The president and I were guests. 

A committee of the Board of Teacher Education and Certifies; on 

met on January 28 to discuss regulations for permanent certification of 
teachers and student teachers. 

The Lethbridge District Council met on January 29. Mr. R. B. 

McIntosh of Taber was chairman. Mr. Edwards, Mr. Lakie and I also 
attended. 

The Westlock-Barrhead Convention, which I attended, was held n 
February 3 and 4. Mr. Edwards, Mr. Seymour and I attended Lie 
Calgary City Convention on February 7 and 8, and the Edmonton City 

Convention on February 10 and 11. Dr. David H. Russell of the Uni¬ 
versity of California was the ATA guest speaker at the Calgary and 
Edmonton conventions. Dr. Russell is the author of a number of edu¬ 
cational books, and the publishing house of Ginn and Company enter¬ 
tained at tea for Dr. Russell in both Calgary and Edmonton. While in 
Calgary, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Edwards and I interviewed a number f 
teachers and discussed personal problems, especially pensions, with 
them. 

The Discipline Committee met on February 12, to hear three cases 
of teachers being charged with professional misconduct. 

The Executive Council of the Alberta Teachers' Association met 

on February 25 and 26. Some of the items of business were, reports 
of the Finance, Curriculum and CTF Committees, the report of the 
Discipline Committee, proposed plan for ATA scholarships and the 
professional assistance program, pensions, resolutions to the AGM, 
and insurance. Barnett House was broken into on February 19. Little 
damage was done. Adequate insurance was taken out on the Monday 
following the break-in. 

The AGM will be held in Edmonton on April 11, 12 and 13, and 
preparation for the meeting is almost completed, including Financial 
Reports, Report of the General Secretary, and other reports. 
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